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The great majority of poor readers in urban schools 
of an ethnic minorit^jr, a low social class, and a poor 
simple recognition of these factots, however, i$ of no.' 
acterizing the specific sources of language norms among 
ty students or in determining the ways these distinctive 
ere with reading* Positions set forth in an attempt^ to 
considerations' have tended to assume varying d'egrees of 
age 'deficit or language difference* The language deficit 
reviewed in this papet. In an attempt to ' redress a lack 
the literature oi^ the underlying social and co'gnitive 
guage, the deficit position is criticized from 
j^tic and psycholinguist ic perspectives. A number of 
dings of deictic process^ in verbal communication 
the language deficit position are analyzed* A 

on is developed based upon the' understanding of a new 
esses,, which the author refete to -as '^cultural deixis«, 
to the already established line,, referred to as 
eixis". (GC) 
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) The development of ^ reading skills is crucial for every member 
of a literate society, for such skills provide access to the com- 
. plex bodies ^^^^^ig|^^^^,^®c®ssaj:y for successful participation 
in school as'^w^^^l''^ iMxlaor^^ In addition, the 

^ ability to obtaiil' meetnffig from^^^nt, quite apart from pragmatic 
' ^ considerations, can actimte particular worlds of esthetic, 

emotional, and intellectual experience that come from no other 
-sotrf^ST It may. well be""that, Respite tne rorecasts that electronic 
media are moving pur society into a JxDstliterate era, our reading 
skills will .be used not only to process increasingly complex bodies 
^ of technical information, but also to maintain, in the threatening 
context of a machine-oriented technology, a sense of our creative 
selves— thinking, feeling, 'and aware of holistic foim. • \ 

. , 

let the reading skills' of great numbers of minority students 
are poorly -developed in our urban schools. 'The reading problems of 
these students are particularly disconcerting, for there have been 
- ^ recent sigfis that reading skilly are improving among students in 
; the 'mainstream population. ^ According to the Report of the Com - 

mittee on Reading of the National Academy of Jiducation , 

recent restandardization of . . . tests show that 

^ national averages have been moving upward . . . , ir 

ye-t reading deficits in certain minority' 
groups— particularly among poor blacks. Chi- 
canes, and Puerto Ricans — [remain] much greater 
than in the population at large. (Chall & 
* ' . , Carroll, 1975:11) 



I would like to express appreciation' to. the Institute for . ' 
Urban and Minority Education, Teachers College/ Columbia Univer-. 
sity, for its support in the preparation of this article* In / 
addition, I would like to thank 'a number of persons for helpful 
comments' on the article- in draft form; Doris ^llen, Robert Allen, 
Robert Aronowitz, Dympna Bowles, Erwin Flaxman, Christine Grove, 
\ Neal Grove, Ilona Henderson, Frank i^orowitz, and Eria Larsen, In 
particular, I would like to thank Enid Pear sonq, who' hg-s been 
closely involved in the shaping of this art^-cle. She helped^to 
establish th'e bibliographical base, central themes, and stylistic 
tone. The contributions of the above-named have bgen-j so sub-' 
stantial that we has been selected as the most appropl'iate means <> 
of representing the authorial voice of this article, in spite of 
the self-aggrandizing tone that' it^can convey where a single 
name is listed. In the ligh t of th ese contributions, however, it 
is I that' would sound self -aggrandizing, at least, in' the ears of 
the person who benefited so greatly from them. 
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It is often argued that standardized •tests of reading are 
bieised with respect to^ minority students, since the written 
materials do not represenrtradierqxtartely^their own normsncrf^ thoughtr 
language,, and communication. Yet. the fact remains that these 
tes.ts do represent a reasonable sampling of the kinds of written 
materials that these students encounter in schools as well as in 
society at large.' 
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A considerable amount of research* has attempted to characterize 
the majoii: forces that contribute to the, reading problems of urban 
minority stud^ts. Researchers such as Stewart and Baratz have ^ 
tended to* stress ethnicity as the primary source pf these students* 
distinctive v^p^s of language use, while^ allowing for the, influence 
Qf complex foifces. associated •with social and economic status. On 
the other ha^d^ researchers influenced by Bernstein have emphasized 
* the primacy pf> social class, at the same time recognizing that 
certain ^thn^c^' groups are disproportionately represented in the 
lower ^socia]^^ classes. Other researchers, particularly those 
influenced by the Marxist interpretation of thinkers like Freire 
and Illich, ^^ha^ve preferred to isolate "poverty" as the "most sig- 
nificant fovoQi operating upon ethnic groups in the lower social 
classes. In j^act, ♦ certain of these researchers have argued that 
ethnicity ^is ^relatively unimportant in comparison to poverty. 
Meier speaks, jfor Example, 




/ of the l^ge percentage of the poor who never 
< -"become competent' readers. Given this incontest- 
/ ^ able^ fact,' it is unfortunate that public focus- 
/ has ^entered largely on the gap in scoi^s on ' ' 

standardized tests that exists between blacks 
and Puerto Ricans on one hand and middle class 
whites on tl3fe other. For one thing, 'it "^ends 
to djraw attention away from the fact that poor 
* , whit^ have had- a similar history of difficulty, 

whil^ middle class blacks and Puerto Ricans do ' 
generally become canpetent readers. (l973:l) 

! ' " o ^ I - 

There has been^ oo conclusive research to determine the relative 
degree of inf]|uence of ethnicity^ soclial class, and poverty on the 
^reading probl^s of urban minority students. It is clear, hdwever, 
that the gr^a^ majority of poor readers in our urban s(^hools are 
simultaneously'' members of an ethnic minority, a lower social 
class, and a /poor family. 



That pobr readers are members of these three groups does not, 
however, te]^ us jnuch about the specific forces that contribute ; ' 
directly to ?their reading problems.^' In a recent review of research 
on reading, ^MacGinitie points out hb'w a general label like poverty 
masks the m6re specific forced that are at work: • ' . 
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Recently 'poverty' has replaced 
cleiss' in some conceptualizations 
While- such a label may in other 
somewhat more to the ppirii-'than 
class/ it is' still relatively 
a research vaj:iab3.e~f2Q: l6ss 
dts correlates o'j^ components, ^uch 
time and money spent on travel, 
and the influence ^of cojumunity 
children's activities. (l976:30) 
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Ey the same token, other. highly specifiti 
established that are even' more dire*ctly relai.ed 
availabi3.ity of wij^tten materials in the hdln(i 
language that the,Sj3 materials embody; ajfld th(j 
^ invested in the use of these materials by pa::«nts 

SLnd by parents with their Children, Such va: 
more directly the extent to which parents fe^l 
. channels should 'supplenfent oral ones in the 
knowledge and values. 



Certainly, "ethnicity," "loWier social c 
are powerful 'symbols for evoking the complex' 
shapes the ^ distinctive. jioxms of thought, 
cation of -urban minority children, \ thereby 
their interaction ^with^ written materials, 
are of .particular help' in characterising the 
language norms- ajnong urban minority atnii^eTif s 
cal point of view, however, it is notXcyucia]: 
labels is most appropriate for charac-oerizini 
rather it is important," first, that teachers 
in -which these students' language « norms 
sented in the reading materials in scho< 
teachers find' ways of helping students 
so that they may l^ecome good reade;^. 
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Just as it has been (Jiffi^cult, to 
which fotrces associated wfth .ethriic'ity, -soc^i 
create cjisti^ictiv^ norms of language "use, so 
to characterize tl>e ways in.,,Khich -these 
fere with q^ading^ Puring the'ps^st two 
relations between these language norms and 
been the subject of coilsiderable "-research, 
and program development withip the educatione 
-Although many positions have ''been set forth,, 
-varying degrees of eithef language deficit 
Cazd6n has distinguished th$$e two positions 
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Either [urlDan minority children] have acCtuited * 
less language than middle class ... children or 
they ha ve acq uired a different laf^age. ^The 
"less leuiguage"' explanation hcts'teen *glven 
.various names — cul-tural deprivation, ^eficit 
hypothesis, vacuum ideology — all with the same 
connotation of a non-verbal child somehow emptier 
of language than his more socially fortunate age- 
mates. The "different language" explanation^ is 
forqexully aargued by William Stewaxt'and Joan 
Bareitz .... It states that all children acquire 
language but that many children, espiecially 
loweA class black children, acquire a dialect of 
English' so different |in. structural features . 
that Communication in, school, both oral and 
written, is seriously ijnpaired by that fact alone. 
(1970:W36) ' ^ 



A considerable^lite^ture has been generated by the debate 
between pToponents of these- two positions. Although much of this 
debate has been udbflil, /some of it has blurred basic issues. It 
has, at times, b^eh Wducted within a strictly linguistic frajne- 
work not complemenAed by sociolinguistic and^psycholinguistic per- 
spectives. In geneVal, it has been tied too closely to ^a discjassion 
c5f surface forms of \ language rather than to their underlying social 
and cognitive functions. It is therefore important that in 
reviewing these posiMons, we ado]^ , wherever possible, a "Socio- 
linguistic or a psycfcoiinguistic p^nt of view. As a consequence 
of this orientatior), \ouq: focus will not be so much on overt con- ' 
flicts between the tv* positions as on the underlying assumptions 
of each. In the remainder .of this article, we will revi^ew the 
language deficit posimon and then develop a counterpositiqn. In 
a separate article* to rollow in this series, we will examine the 
langu^e difference posiMon and suggest a number of modifications. 



REVIEW QF LANGUAGE DEFICIT POSITION 



The language deficii 
oh educational policy th^ 
It 'has''^often ^erv^d as e 
national scale. It has 



position has had a much greater impact ^ • 
mlhas the language difference position. 
\ra\tionale for educational programs on a 
)\een used, for example^ as a justification 
, -for massive programs suchU* DISTAR, Operation Headstart, and Project 
Followthrough. All these programs have reflected, in one form or 
another, the same assumptiori: * since urban minority children come to 
school with pporly deyclopWdl language skills^ they must be prpvided, v 
early on, wigji language enri'ihment. 




In the educational setting of the late,1960's, the most out- 
spoken advocates of the language deficit apj^ich were'Carl^^ 
3erei"t6r and "Siegfried- Engelmann. They attelnpted to relate their 
own approach to extensive "body of sociolinguistic theory that 
Basil Bernstein was evolving, at the time, att the Institute of 
EduCatipn of the University of London. Bernstein's own thinking 
was quite complex, involving sociological and ^psychological com- 
ponents as well as a linguistic one. Furtherniore, ^ his thinking 
was in a constant state of change throughout the 1960' s. However, 
a distinction between two codes of eommunicatibn* was, at -all 
points, fundamental to his approach. 'And, it was these two codes, 
most commonly referred to as restricted and elaborated, that many 
researchers, including Bereiter and Engelmann, drew on and often 
misapplied. . - * \ ! - \ 

This misapplication was, to some degree,, motivated by 
Bernstein's own choice of labels, for the contrast between the 
words "restricted" and *'elaborated" suggests, at least in ordinary 
speech, that the restricted code is, in' some way, intrinsically 
inferior s Bernstein had been caireful, however, to emphasize that 
each code was a perfectly natural, well-adapted mechanism for # 
transmitting information appixipriate to a particular communicative . 
setting. Indeed, the use of an elaborated code in a setting , 
marked for a restricted one would be just as inappropriate as, the 
use of a restricted code in a^ setting marked for an elaborated one. 

Although Bernstein and his associates characterized comiyuni- 
cative settings 'in a number of ways, they consistently called 
attention to certain dimensions which may be re^presented ""in the 
following set of scales (the first three scales measure dimensions 
reflected in %he social ch^ractfr of the setting, the second three 
dimensions reflected in the character' of the information trans- 
mitted in the setting); 

1 / Degree of formality 'in' the . ' • 

setting * * Low • Higt\ 

2. Degree of social hetero- 
geneity among the partici- 

' pants 

>• 

3. ^ Degree to which the pso:- 

tifcipants do no^^raw upon 
common experience 

Degree to which the verbal- 
ized information reflepts 
more than the participants' 
everyday world of experience 



Low 



High 



Low 



High 



Low 



"^igh . )^ 



r 

5. . 



6. 



Degree to which the verbal-t 
ized infonnation reflects 
abstract domains of reference 

Degree to which the verbal-^ 
ized information reflects ^ 
an explicit foimulg^tion of 
internal dimensions ©f ex- 
perience (Nralues, beliefs, 
attitudes, feelings, etc.)" 



Low 



High 



Low 



'.High 



In- general, ^;he more a particular communicative setting reflects 
relatively high readings on the above scales, the more elaborated^ 
the code that its participants use; and\the more it reflects 
relatively, low readings, the more restricted the code that its * 
participants use. 

In .addition, Bernstein and his associates characterissed ^the 
linguistic features of the two codes in^a niimber^bf different / ways, 
Wt, again, a relatively stable set of features may be isolated: 
'the elaborated code, reflects a wider range of Vofeabulairy (particu- 
larly, items with abstract domains of reference); it exhibits \ ^ 
greater syntactic complexity (i.e., .sentences that encode more 
•extensive bodies of ! information with explicit markers of»-cooidi*^ 
nation and subordination)^ 'it makes greater usej.of cohesive ties 
between sentences^ (i.e. , "lexical and gramatical elements that linic' 
sentences explicitly); it depends Less on daictically anchored 
forms of language such as this , that , etc. (^.e.', )words whose 
meaning is .dependent^. upon the immediate point 'of /View of the- par- 
ticipants in the communicative situation). ^ ' 



Bernstein arguqd that* members of all social classes havie 
,access to both codes, but that members of the middle and upper 
social classes tend to make greater use of an elaborated code. 
In the first,jplace, rtheir patterns of socialization contribute to , 
this greater use. Bjlaborate forms of verbal interaction are 
encouraged between adults and children: for e^jsiiple, parents tend 
to provide more expljicit statements of expirations, reasons, and 
values in dealing vijth their children. Horeoyer, members of •the 
middle and upper cl"^ses participate in a jnu<A wider range of com- 

icative settings in which exact forms of information must be 
transmitted (e^g. , arranging for air travel* ]5y telephone) . As a 
"consequence, they become ^accustomed to drawing upon aVcode that is, 
in Bemstein^s phrasp, "more universal istic and' context- independent . 

^Bernstein argued that, by contrast, .th^ lesser social mobility 
of members'rof the- lo;^ier classes limits the rarfge of communicative 
settings in which th^y can"* participate. They tend •to communicate 
more frequently ^n settings where they share with the other 





participants an extensive body of experience. As a consequence, 
they "become accustomed to drg^fing upon this common experience in 
a code»thcit is, to use Bernstein's phrase, "more particularistic 
aad context-dependent." However, Bernstein, unlike certain 
researchers who' claimed ^o use his appjroach, was careful to point- 
out that just as members of middlfe emd upper cleisses tend 'to 'use 
a more restricted code in cerl^ain settings (e.g., within the 
fstmily where a history of shaa?ed experience is drawn- upon}, so 
' members of lower classes tend to use a more elaborated code in 
.certain settings (e.gi, on a job interview where there is 
virtually no such history). ' Hence Bernstein viewed the two 
codes as i^ossessing distinct but overlapping patterns of distri- 
bution in social space. ^ 

' \ ^ . . 

y In -taking, over Bernstein's functional distinction between 
restricted and elaborated -codes, researchers such as Bereiter 
^. and Engelmann oversimplified it considerably. First of all, they 
eissumed that sua elaborated code is intrinsically superior to a 
restricted one; They did not, like Bemstei'n, evaluate the codes 
according to the communicative setting in which they function. 
Secondly, they overlooked the'other aspect of Bernstein's position 
that we have just noted, namely, that members ^f all social 
classes have potential access to both codes. "Bereiter and' 
Engelmann, for the most part, applied the dist.inotion between 
the two codes categorically* urban minority students, as members 
of i' lower class, make use of a restricted code that contrasts 
with the elaborated code used by members of middle and upper 
classes. They supported this claim by citing extensive inter- 
views they conducted with preschool black children. ^Bereiter,* 
for 'example, claimed that the language of these children consists 
primarily of "gestures," "single words, "'and "a series of l^ly 
connected words or phrases."* He concluded that "the language of 
culturally deprived ctiildrdn is npt merely an-underdeveloped 
version of standard English, but is a basically non-logical mode 
of expressive behavior" (1966:113)^. 

y In a language airts curriculum designed by, Bereiter and 
Engelmann (1966), the teacher is advised to proceed "as if the 
children had no' language .at all." For example, If the children 
respond to the^ question, /Wiere is the book ? with the "non- laical" 
form on the table , the tekcher is asked to make them 3?eplace it 
with the "logical" Joim, The book is on the ^tafele . It wag claimed 
that persistent use of such "logical form" in speech would preps^i^e 
the child for proces^i-ng sthe "formal properties [of writteh 

• language] necessary for the organization of thought" (1966:113). 

Such an extreme language deficit approach has been dis- 
credi-^ed, "time and again, ^ for its'naivet^. This natxvet^ need not 
be belabored here but let us briefly review the -major criticisms 
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of the language deficit positian»--two sociolinguistically based 
and one psycholinguistically based — that have been advanced by 
proponents of the language difference position./ Following this 
review, wejKill then deyelop in much greater .deftail a second 
psycholinguistically based criticism— one mucWmore oriented 
.toi/aijd constructive processes involved in reading comprehension- - 
which has not been set forth, at least not i^ a-highly explicit 
form, by proponents of language difference. 




Sbciolinguistic Criticisms of the Language ^eficit Position . 
- - / . "" " ^ 

.Proceeding from a sodiolinguistic point o^ view,'Xproponents 
of language difference have argued that tifhe language/deficit 
position Vas based on invalid^'^criteria ip its evaluation of the 
^oral performance of minoi^ityVstudents in the various domains of • 
their everyday, life-. Language deficit researchers have tended to 
obseopv^" the children in artificial settings rather than natural 
ones. Within these settings, the children often perceive that 
whatever th^ say might work against them and, as a matter'of 
communicative competence, tend to say as little as possible and ' 
preferably nothing at all. As Labov has pointed out with refer- 
ence to the interviewing conducted by these researchers, . ♦ 

thousands of such interviews are used as evidence 
of the child's total verbal capacity, 'or more 
V simply his "verbality"; it is argued that this 
lack of verbality explains his poor performance , 
in school. Operation Headstart and other intei:- 
vention prograjns have largely been based upon the 
• "deficit theory"-- the notion ihat such interviews 
^ , give us a measure of the child's verbal capacity 

and that verbal stin^ulation ^ich ha has been 
missing can be supplied in a pre-school environ- 
, ment. (1970:158) -^ \ 



Labov's o^m -research showed that the same minority children wh 
were nonverbal", in an iwiterview setting^ turned out to be highly 
verbal when interacting with each other and a txoisted minority', 
interviewer in informal settings: 

The monosyllabic speaker who had nothing to say 
about anything and cannot- remember what he did 
* yesterday has disappear^ed. Instead we have t\^o \ 
boys who have so mucl) to say theykeep inter- 
irupting eaofiTther . . . i And we in^ turn obtaiii 
the volumy of speech and the rich array of 
• ^ ^grammatical devices which we need for analyzing 

the structure of nonstandard Negro English. (l970) ' 
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• Secondly, language deficit researchers have not used gpcio- 
lihguistically valid criteria^ in evaluating the language used by 
urban minority children in oral communication. They- have viewed 
the oral language of these 'children 51s though it should reflect 
formal prope?*ties c.onsonant with those 6f*wlltten language. 
Consider, for example, their -claim that an "answer such as on the - 
table is a -non- logical response to a question such sis Where is 
the booJc ?- Such a claim .clearly denies sociolinguisti-c reality , . 
fo± the omission o±* a linguistic* element such as the book is 
reflects a pervasive feature *of oral communication, namely, .'that 
a speakfer tends not to repeat in a age^ponse information th^ has 
already been established in a question. * 

Indeed, such ellipsis is one of the most salient means of 
realizing the socio- logical form of conversation, ^he structure 
of conversation is a saci^l product rather than the work of a • 
single individual. It emerges as one person omits some portion 
of his or her own language structure, thereby activating an 
apposite portion of the language structure of the- interlocutor 
As will be later observed in the psycholinguistic criticisms of 
the language deficit position, ellipsis, along with deixis, \is 
a fundamental means of signaling 'that certain contextual informa- 
tioi? may be assun^ed as given. It may thus te viewed as a kind 
of spcial feedback,* a listener^'s way of signaling that certain 
information has, ^ Indeed, been received emd need not be repeated. • 
As the original speaker' monilJors the listener's elliptical signal, 
he or she may, in turn, respond in kind, thereby creating -the, ^ 
interlocking patterns of ellipsis that constitute* natural conver-, 
sat ion. - ^ < 

» • 

In this sense, the logical base's of everyday" conversation 
arid formal \friting contr^t sharply: in t!he former, it is- v 
elabora.ted socially; in the latter, it is bonstru^ted indi- 
vidually. - In the one instance,* it is dia-logical and, In the 
other, mono- logical. As a consequence of this . contrast, ^ certain 
l^Lck of- logic may thus be ascribed to the resecurchers* ira^ther than 
the children; fo3^ it is they who transferred criteria for evalu- 
ating language form from ^written prose to everyday con^jersation, 
a domain in which ^ftese criteria are not at all^appllcable. It 
is as if they were to 'describe a hotse's body as deficient, 
because it does not possess a pair of horns. 

Psycholinguistic Criticisms of the lianguage> Deficit Position 

Let us now turn to the major psycholinguistically bas^d 
criticism" of -j^he-'-language deficit position •that'ptoponSnts''of 
language .difference se.t^pzj±i, the one directed at the assump- 
tion that nonstandard ^forms of language reflect deficient * ' 
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cognition. Bereit-er and Engelnianri held, for example/ that/k 
sentence such as John donH got none reflects a deficient itider- ' 
standing of the "basic concepts of pumber.and negation.' The lack 

-of an es- (/z/) after do,' and^ the presence of- two '/n/- initiated 
markers of negation ( n't and nPne ) wei^ taken as indicating a 

' deficient understanding x>f these concepts. < ' i 

•This form of argument "by the more extreme proponents of 
V,language deficit' is particularly- ironic, ,$ince certain <3f the 
'minbrity speech patterns they call attention to can be perceived 
as representing .more regular linguistic 'paradigms than the ihain- 
-streaiPi patterns. Consider, for exajnj)le, the purported lack of 
number agreement represented by John do . From the strict point 
of view of internal Consistency in language patterning, it is the 
mainstream form John dees that :J.s irregular.. For the (e7s in the 
third person singular form represents the only instance in 'English 
in which the ^exh is marked for number agreement with, the subject. 
Hence its omission in minority speech may be viewed as representing 
a more consistent patterning, one which appears in dialects of 
English in other pe^ts of the world. j-' 

Equally naive from a linguistic point of view is' the ' argument 
that the nonstandard double marker of negation reflects deficient 
cognition." Thi^. argument makes the claim that nonstandard John 
don't got none is* logically equivalent to d -positive predication, 
paraphrasable in standard English as John has some . An even 
strongej* form of ^hls argument,' occasionally sounded in language 
deficit circles, claims that nonstandard speakers, by virtue of 
\hls equivalence, do not manage to express a proper concept of 
negation even as they communicate with e^ch other. • 
* 

A number of criticisms have been made of these claims by 
proponents of language difference. As Labov (1970) points out, if 
a nonstandard speaker wishes to us'fe a double mctrker' of negation t3 
express the loglcsuL equivalence of the standsurd John' ha^ some , he 
does exactly what the standard speaker^does — he placi&s contrastive^ 
stress on none : 

r / ' 

r 

Nonstandard 



Standard f » - 



^John donH got none . 




. John doesn^t have none 



, Paraphrase in 
standard English 



«Jc5hn has some. 
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However, iifthe absence of^*contrastiv6 stress on none (used * 
i Qnly when it has "b^en ^tli^a^y presuppo?j||i^ in some way that John, 
indeed, has none), the ftonstscndard sentj^Q^ is^fin fact, logically 
equivalent to .i^e stetndard John doesn't" Have any . In effect, 
unstres*feed none in nonstandard Englisb^^ls eiquivalent to unstressed 
any in standard English, Each contrasts with some in the corre- 
sponding positive^predication. In 'its contrarSt to some, statndar^ . 
any , as much as nonstandard none, may^be considered a marker of 
negation. ' Hence. the standard sequence hot i . * any , as well as 
• the nonstandard sequence not none , may.be considered as 
"realizing a double marker of negation. 3 

Language difference proponents have mai^e a further criticism 
of the more extreme claim that, speakers of nonstandard English 
fail to express negation properly to each other. It is evident 
that not only do "they express, negiition^ quite clearly to each 
other, but to speakers of standarl English ,as well. In the 
absence of stress on none , it is difficult to imagine speakers 
of standard English Interpreting |lonstandarii John don *t, got none 
as John ^ has some . For it is clear that speakers of s.tandard 
English possess a repeptive competence with respect to this 
feature of nonatandaocd English, just as speakers Qf nonstandard 
English possess a receptive competence with respect "to many • 
features ofTstandard English. We are not suggesting, however, 
that the receptive competence oi^^ standard speakers for non- , 
standard speech is well developed in all instances. As we''- will 
observe in the article to follow, a major problem that urban 
minority students face in schools is the failure of* their teachers 
to understand^ certain basic patterns of tl^eir speech. 

- Having established this brief overview of the major cri'ti- 
cisms of the language deficit position by proponents of ' language 
difference, let us now turri to a secorid psycholinguistically 
based criticism, the one which, as we have already pointed out, 
has not hitherto been developed explicitly. We will deal with • 
this ciiticism in much greater detail, for it provides the con- 
ceptual base for the counteiyosition to the language deficit one 
that we will develop in the sebond pstrt of this article.' In 
essence^ - this critician is directed al^ the language deficit 
researchers' use of an inadequately conceived theory of refei^ence 
in ev£iluating the language performance of urban minority students. 
Meiny proponents of laiigiiage deficit, .^diose viei/s are not so^ 
ex^tireme as those of Bereiter and Engelmann, have claimed that the 
communicative, code of, these studentsajiecessarily conv6^& less 
meaning because it is more deictically anchored* in the immediate 
context. They have, claimed that the apparently. greater reliance 
of urban mijiority. students on deictic forms such as jit, one, 
tl:iis , ' that , 'here , and ^now indicates k general .^inabJLlity' to * 
formulate and express explicit forms! of meaning. Iia-'^l^aking out 
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this pDsition, language deficit 'proponents have assumed that 
deictic forms of language, in contrast to 'aexicaily explicit 
forms, convey Jess meanings. becausa they possess less semantic 
content.* llie use, of tTiat ,- for example, may indicate "greater 
distance'* (psychological as'well as physical), by virtue of its 
potential contrast with this . And it may convey the notion of 
singularity by virtue of its potential contrast with the plural 
foitn; tiose. 'But -aiiy more detailfe^ me|ining for tihiafP can only be 
derived froju imm.ediate^ contex\.^; In one con^ext7~^«t 'may refer 
to^^som^ object such as' a button-^lij- th^ physic^^ environment: 



,Hey, -that's what I*ve l^eja- looking f6r. 

In ano ther context,' however, it may refe¥ to a'prbposition in the 
verbal -------- ^ - 



er^vironment 

r s . 
My^paper is due tomorrow^ 
get an y^, sleep tonight. / 



ihy I 



won't 



As a coifiaequence, its meaning is alwaJ^s%^onte|ct-boiind shid par- 
' ticula3'^.stic, limited to the immediate poliil-4^ view of 'the 
participants in the sj^eech situation. ^ -? 



that 



concomitantly, 
more clearly 
nay be used to talk 
For exaunpl^, ^he 



Iic|,nguage deficit proponents have argued,] 
lexic^ljly explicit** forms of language possess 
delin^^ted semantics content and consequently 
about itlxe world with much greater preqi^ion. 
lexical! item, button , unlike deictic that> may refei^only^to a 
highly? diffeq?entiated set of material^bjects^ in the real world. ^ 
The ,lfexical ^phrase t)lack button refers 'to a'mbre dif f erentiated^:^ 
set, the'^pxpanded lexical ,phrase^ bi*g> black ^button to an even more 
gliff^ren^iated set, and so on.' It-'has thus been^ concluded that 
the person who .uses^ lexically explicit forms of Istnguage is g.ble 
to renaer''hi3 experience of the world with, greater clarjLty," pro- ^ 
iiucii^g ,m^aning that i-s context-rfree ajid universalistic rather 
than..context-T'^und^4nd particularistic. It is as if, by Arirtue 
of 'gre*dter -i:^c,al' sj)ecif icity, a person is liberated from his bwn 
immecyiate^^rspective..' • ^ 

Before examining this position in some detail, let us con-, 
sid^r two f;r^uently cited examples that show contrast between 
lexically explicit and deictically anchored forms of language . J 
across ,social classes. We shall first examine material drawn ' ^ ^' ' 
from research by Hawkins (1969) bn the ways in which visually ' 
mediated inf6rmation is represented Verbally by mlddle-clags and -> 
lawer-olass five-year-old children in London. Withip a- school 
setting, members of these two groups were presented with four ^ 
pictures which showed, irl turn, some ^pys playing witlT a. footblll 
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next to a house; the foofball 'going through the window; a man 
gesturing wildly; and the children running away (while a womeiA 
looks out the window, > Hawkins constructs two versions bf^ the 
'stories which he claijns are representative of the dispaxate 
styles of verbal communication of the two groups. The first 
version represents- the middle-class "style, the second "the 
lower-class style. , . ^ ^ . 

1.. Three boys sire playing football and one 
kicks the ball—and it goes throiifeh the 
window — the ball breaks the window — and 
the boys aore looking at it — and a man comes 
'out and shouts at them-:-because they've"- 
broken ,the window — so they rari away — and 
then tfiaVlady looks out of , her »window — euid 
^e tells- the boys off. 



2. .They''re playing football — and he kicks- it 
and it goes through there — it breaks the 
window and they're ^looking at it — and he 
comes out and .shouts at them--because 
^ 'they've broken i*t — so they run away — and 
then she looks out and *she tBlls them 6ff. . 
•(1969:12?) 

The middle- class version is, for the most part, lexically ^ 
explicit; it uses deictic proilominals ojily where lexical ante- 
cedeni^s are clearly established (e.g., three boys/they , that 

lady/she ) . The loyej'-class version^^ however, 'Ts much less 

lexically explicit. - Three boys and that lady are not used at 
all; rather they and she axe introduced * without .de^iical ^te- 
cedents. ^ ^*->^ - 

"iP/ The* second set of examples is drawn from research by Hess 
and Shipman (l966) in the^ black community ''of Chicago, in ^ which 
they <ifescribe variations in mother-^child verbal styles of interr_ 
action across social claiss. In the presentation of ^their data, 
they include recorded excerpts of mothers explaining the same 
task to their children, one designed "to teach ... how"' to group 
or so^t a small number of toys." Moxe^^pedif icaj^ly, the mothers^ 
are to teach the children to use^color a;s the C33.terion for 
sorting the toys. ;f The' following 'pair* of exceij)ts is presented 
as representing the contrasting verbal styles of middle-class 
and lower-class mqldierg. . / ^ 

1. First of all, you're supposed to leaxn how 
to place^'.them according to color. .Can yo.u ^. 
dp that?( 'The things that ^axe all the same^ 
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color yo^ put in Diie section; in the other sej^^j^jpS ^ 
I you put another group 'of colors, and in the thi4d 
section J^ou^put the last gtqup of colors. ^ 

2. ^jAll right , Xj&i^jt- put them right ^he^^e; put the 
other one Ilght^-'K^re all tight^;^ put^ the other 
one there. (l966:&8iX"v-^^-r'" 



V v/ V- V V V' V- V' vfkf' . 



Again, it may l)e observed that the iniddle^qlass speech is radre 

lexically explicit,- the lowef-clsiss .spe^h more deictically 

anchored. It is the kind of contrast represented "by theser^'^wo 

sets of examples that is generally, taken as evidence thatvniembers 

of the Iniddle and upper^ social classes 'tend .to talk abott the 

world in a more le:;cically explicit way. It is eurgued that they 

are thereby liberated ..from their own immediate point of view, \ ^. 

expressing more univearsalistic modes of meaning. On the other 

liand, members of the lower social bleisses sire viewed as talking 

about the world in a more deictically; anchored way. It| is argued 

that they are therein limited to thei^ own immediate point of view, 

expressing, as it were, more paarticularistrp modes of meaning. As 

Hess and Shipman put it, in summarizing the findings of thei^; own 

study, "the meaning of deprivation Is a deprivation of meaning" , 

(1966:885). . ^ ^ , , ^ ^ 

The position taken %in the above studies, each frequently cited 
in sociolinguistic suid psycholingiiistic literature, is, on the surface, 
a quite, respectable one; yet it is based on an inadequatejLCon- 
ceptuatlization of the ways in whiph information is represented 
' verbally in htiman communication. A full criticism of this con- 
ceptualization requires more space than we have available here. 
We would like, however, to consider four fundMiental character- 
istics o;f language tHat have not been adequat^y dealt with by the 
researchers who hold this position (the firs;^/two are more con- 
cerned with thp functions of deictic forms, second' tw6 vzith the 
functions of lexical forms) . 
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1. Language functions as only a single chsuinel ifi 
a multichanneled oral system that represents 
information liolisticallyi \ ^ ^ v - ' 

2. The form of verbal representation necessarily 
changes ""so as to reflect' a continuous 
monitoring of the status of the .^information' 
it ^represents. . ' . 

3. The referential functions of lexical' forms as 
well as deictic forms are established only In an 
immediate cpntext, whether it is medlatec^^ 
oVerbally or jion verbally. \ 
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^ 4; ^ Lexical forms of language may possess con- 
. trasting referential functions characterized;- 
as -deictic and nondeictic. 

Let us consider each oj^^-tlfese ^characteristics, in turn. The 
argument that deictically anchored language necessarily carries' 
Jess meaJiing presupposes that the linguistic channel functions 
' alone—apart from the paralinguistic and nonlinguistic- ones— 
when, in reality, these channels together €orm. a holistic system. 
In drder to illustrate this point, let us (Consider once again 
. responses to tfie questi<gn Where's the book? . A deictically 
anchored resDonse like^ right here is rarely given without an 
accomg^ao^di^ nonlinguistic one. A hand^gesture, for example, 

signal the book's location with a degree of exactitude not • 
to be foun^ in an^ aqt .of communication consisting only of the 
lexically explicit ^orm on the table . 

o 

A lexically e^qplicit response, of course, may be accompanied 
by a hand gesture as well. But it, appears that, in general, 
deictically anchored language is accompanifid by a richer array of 
nonverbal and paraverbal signals th^n lexically explicit language; 
Upon using deictically anchored language, a speaker .t^nds, jas a 
matter of communicative instinct, to supply contextual information 
by means of nonverbal and paraverbal cues; and the listener; upon 
hearing deictilDally anchored language, instinctively searches for 
these ci^s. Fuprihermore, it appears that certain information, 
particularly that which is provided 1^ the immediate physical / . 
'^^^vironment, is represented more efficiently by conjoining 
^ctically anchored language with nonverbal -and paraverbal cues. 
Ina^(^ an understanding of how/deixis links th& verbal code to 
nonv^i^l and paraverbal codes/restores to us the core meaning 
. that thfe word driginally possessed in Greek, namely, ''a pointing 
toward.** \ - / 



Let us now turn to our second point, namely, that the form - 
of language is continuously ^modif ied in order to signal whethe^, 
the information that it represents to be viewed as "o^d^ 
(i.e.<, the sender of the information assumes that it is already 
present in some form' in the commihicative setting and that the 
receiver is in a position to retrieve it) or "new" (i.e., the 
sender of the info-rmation assumes that it is not present in tl^e 
communicative setting— at least not in a^Varm that can be 
retrieved by the receiver) . This moriitJbring of the status of 
information would appear to be one of the most Vsic functions 
of language (and, for that matter, of any info^^g;on-processing 
system^) , for all hatural ^languages possess ab^Mdht resources for 
fiCLfilling it. Although these resource^^:e highly varied, they 
may,' in general,, be considered as^ expres^ns of either ellipsis 
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or deixis. Some portion of the lingiii^tic signal may be reduced • 
to J^ero" (i.e., the process of ellipsis) or to a kind of "dumnQr 
eminent" ( i . e^ , the process of deixis). Just aal we may omit 
4he book is in resp^onding with on the table to the question 
Where's the book? , so we may say right .here rather than on' the ' 
i^henrthe table is immediately before the speaker and the 
hearer. In each -instance, a reduction in the linguistic signal 
is stimulated by contextual information. In the case of on the • 
table, information is located in the verbal environment; the booK; ! 
is is present in the preceding question. But the- further reduction 

■ of on the table to right here signal^ that the speaker is assuming 
that. he or she shares with the listener even further information, \ 
namely, the sensoristlly mediated information that the book is, 
indeed, on the table Tight before tnem. 

« 

In summary^ the sender of a message uses the processes of 
ellipsis and deixis to reduce the linguistic surface in order to 
signal to the receiver that the infoxm-gition being transmitted is, 
in some sense, old. Upon receiv/ing an qlliptical or deictic signal 
from the sender, the receiver, in turn, "is required to contextualize 
it in order to retrieve infomation already present in the communi- 
cative environment. In- this sense, ellipsis and deixis" function as 
highly cohesive processes in y^r'bal communication;" -Ihey force the 

■ ^receiwr to integrate continuously emerging in^formation with infor- 
mat|.on\that has already accumulated; \ 

Jupt as it Vas earlier claimed that ellipticsl forms of 
* languagB are hlgt^ly motivated in certain communicative situations j 
so it will now be claimed that deictic forms are equally highly • 
Ijiotivated. Indeed, the failure to use some kind of deictic element 
to signal the presence of old information may be just as unnatural 
as the failure to omit the book is in responding to the question 
Where's the book ? Consider, Tor example, the following two 
sentences ; ' ^ 

My wife got sick. My wife's getting sick is 
^why I^^couldn'f come to your pg^rty. 



Given our notions of how sentences fit t^ether, the relation of the 
second sentence to the first is highly unnatural, for just the 
reason that it fails to exploit the presence of old information. 
Deictic tto't would .naturally occur in place of my wife's getting 
sick in second sentence: ' ' ^ - 

My wife got sick. That's why I couldn't conie 
N to your party. 
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.By the same token, ^deictic forms of language are equally 
mbfivated when t^iey represent information clejirly accessible in 
the 'phjrsical environment. Just as the first example above is 
unfiatural, so it would be unnatural, in most jjituations,« simply 
to s^ on the tatil^ in response to the question, Where's the 
book? ,, -when i^he book is lying in fnll view on' a table immediately 
before the speaker and the hearer.^ In this :jistance, the 
-speaker' is motivated *to use some kind of deictic expression, 
whether Un iso:|jrElon (e.g., right here ), or aj; part of a lexical 
phrase (e.g. ^. right here on the table ). In fe,ct, we can observe 
such' compounding Of deictic and lexical forms in the examples of 
middle-class speech given earlier. In the mic.dle-class version 
of the ^tory given by Hawkins, the woman looking out the window 
is represented as that lady rather"^ thaii a lady ^ From the strict 
point of view of information monitoring, the n iddl^class 
children represented her in the same way as tie lower-class 
children who used she. Both groups -signalec^ by thfir choice of ^ 
l^guage that the identity of the woman could be taken as^ 
established, the first git)up using deictic thst and the second 
using 4ei^tic she. ' * " 

In. presenting the information represented by boy^ and man , 
however, the middle-class yersion and the lower-class version do 
differ. The middle-Gla;§s version -introduceBa these participants 
as representing new inf^cmation", the lower-class version as 
representing old information. This difference is not, however, 
a iffatter of more versus less meaning; it is ralther a matter of 
whether or not a speaker decides to use language reflecting the 
fact that the listener too ha6 access 
she is representing verbally. Now it 
middjg^v and lawer-class speakers had acquired the communicative 
•competence by the age of five to use deictic formd: in- order to 
signsuL such access by the listener. Moreover, it is clear that 
they all knew that the person listeniiig to their gtories had such 
accesg. He was, after all, theXperson who *wa^s^^presenting the ' 
task of describing the pictures while they talkfedi In addition, 
he was physicaliy present while each child talked and thus was in 
a position to observe what was in*^ the pictures. The primary 
difference in the two communicative^^ codes, then, would seem to^ 
lie in the different ways in which children In the two groups ^ 
constituted the task. The middle-class chi]Sren were apparently 
more aware that lexically explicit forms of language axe preferred 
for the kinds of tasks ponstructed in a school? setting. , In other 
^ words, they had more access to school norms of language use, for 
one of the major characteristics of the school use of language-4^ 



to the information he or 
is clear that both the 



that a teacher seeks to elicit. information that he or she already 
has. As -the speech ^ct theorist John Searle is fond of pointing 



out, many teacher questions are 
an illocutioagary point of view, 



not have, even though it^is clear that the teacher <ioes hsfve it 



Students not accustomed to this 



riot real' quest ioios^ at all: From 
they are merely "exam. questions." 



The student knows that* the te^ch^i^already knows the answers. 
The sjtudent, nevertheless,^|icce]^i^ the conditions of the task' and 
agrees to offer the answers ^ himself or herself 

The description of a *set of 
presents a similar situation, 
the, pictures as if they represer 



ictures in a school setting 
%udent raay he expected to trea^^ 
t information that the teacher does^ 



school norm, however, .may instead 



exercise the commviniQative competence they use in everyday speech. 
vP^- would thus use deictic foipis of language to represent infor- 
mation, to' irf^ich the listener has clear access. No .matter which 
s,trategy they choose, they 'do ^ot necessarily* sacrifice any 
meaning. 

Indeed, the question may [be raised as to whether, in certain 
instances, a lexically explicit form ^of language might carry less 
meaning. In the^sajnple of speech by a middle-class Mother taken ' 
from Hess and Shipnan, the language was quite complex, particularly 
given the fact that an appropriate use of deixis could^^have simpli- 
fied i-t'. (Such complexity ^is qui-^e commonly displayed by a middle- 
class mother when there is an adult audience or when her phild^s 
competence is in some way called^ into question.) * Moreover, the 
language, in spite of its complexity^ (or [perhaps because of it), 
did not represent the world situatipn accurately. For ^ 

example, the mother first says, " the, things^ that are all*- the same 
color you put in one section ," and ^ then she ; says, "then ip the 
'other, section you put ^othe?r ^oup .of colors #" There are three • 
pieces of misleading information iti her use j of purportedly explicit 
languslge (each has ''been unc3#rlined) . First | " the 'things that are 
all the same color '* ^ is a way of cfiaracterizjlng what goes into each 
o!f the sections T^ot merely one section . Hfer use ^ of " one secjbion " 
potentially stimulates a misleading inference, namely, that a ' • 
separate group of objects, unlike Ijn color, should be plj.ced in 
another section*. Secondly, the use of " the ^ other section" in 
reference to the second seption presupposes that there* are only' 
two, when, in reality there are ihree; '"another section" would have 
been' a more accurate way of talking^ although "the second section" / 
might have fit better with the mother's larger pattern of discourse, 
since she uses "the third section" in the following sentence. 
Thirdly, she speaks of "another group of colors " when she intends 
to delimit a group* of objects shearing another color. In^ther 
words, the mere fact that a mother is using lexically expj.icit ^ , 
forms of language with her^ chifH. is no guarantee |ha1^ she is • ' ^ ~ 
talking about the world in a precise way. 1 
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It may, of C9urse,^"be ^ued that' such iiaprecl^ions -wauld hot 
: ' have confused the child. Ifi the first place they would' haVe been< 
aqcessible only- in a^highly refinejd semantiq tmiverse-, one, no T 
doubt, that the child did noi yet possess. Moreoverf even if he; 
^/Kaa had access ta these impfecisions, 'he coald still, have managed' 

tojconst^tict what his mother inteiided tcr ^ay^.; For such impre- ' 
^.^^^ cipions abouftd in everyday speech, arid an*' essential aspect of . 1 
^''wceptive competence is kno^dng how to construct what a .person' ' 
'intends to say, even when a' particul^ir choice of words may be* ^ _ 
, misleading. Just as contextual ^infcmnation' i^ ■ activated in oider 
'to process deictic elaaents so it is activated'in order to, • ^ 
' suppress misleading information; and the mother, no doul^t, pro- 

vided a^.great' number of nonverbal and par^verbal cues^that 
provided a context for^what she was saying. It might .be coiinter- 
• argued, however, that the receptive competence f^ such contextual 
information is less developed in children than in, adults, for, in 
general, children are much more prone ta follow mi?leadjjig cuels 
generated by the localized verbal context and thereby^^o draw 
inferences not waxranted within the larger context that the 
communicative situation provides. 

It may also be argued that the m.iddle-class mother was, at * 
- least, trying to use language in a Way' that would lead her cRild 
to focus on the purpgse of the task. Iix ef|'ect,^shfe w^ pointing 
out the underlying principle on which the/sorting* was to. .be bgiseS. 
But then^it may be counterargued that her explicit verbalizing 
merely deprived the child of the opportunity to. arrive inductively 
at what the purpose of the sorting was. Given. our limited knowl- ' 
edge of how learning takes place, wexcannot be gertain tbat it is 
not this kind of deprivation that *Hess and Shi; 
^ studied. As Bruner points, out, members of the 
, been conditioned to believe, by virtue of their 
formal schooling, that learning takes place "o 
of action^ liy means that are primarily symbolicl 
quence, they may develop an excessive irell 
in learning tasks in everyday life, when suc^ 
fact, often quite cumbersome.. A great deal 'of fs!(f& 
takes place in a context in jwhich actions are moxe 
words. Yet middle-class styles of communication rely heavily' on.' 
creating a* context for learning by means of hfghly explicit' talk, 
even when a sufficient^ conte|xt^ could be established by^other ; 
means (e.g., observing a set of events, or performing a Sjsquence 
of actions). ' With inspect tjo .middle- class speech habits, Labov 
has rightly sounded the following note of cautio^i: ' • ' 



of 



an shOutd have 
die cla^s have 
mmi'tment to 
the context 

a conse- 
bal mediatioil 
Is, in ^ 
'jJeaming 
rtant than 
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Before we impose middle • class verbal style 
upon childiren from other cviltural groups, ,-we 
should find out how much is'meirely stylistic- 
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or even dysf||inctional 
college, m 
complicate 
instructors 
their langua^ 
elaborated c 
de-^ailed an^' 
Jensen, i969p 



- "^JThere is one last 
contrast in verBal styip! 
resfearch^by Hess ah& 
mother's style is viewed 
.still b6 argued^ that 
anchored language is 
included three, short 4^^ii 
occurred in each of this 
Rather it contains only- 
locatives such as? righ 



degree to which these 
necessary to make further 
in the mother- child in: 
action should be 



observed 



In high school and 
class students spontaneously 
syntatx to the point that 
espair gfetting them' to make 
le simpler and cleaxer .... Is the 
Dde of *Pemstein' really so "flexible, 
subtle" as some psychologists (l^e. 
believe? ;(l970:l63-l64) 



argument to be raised with, respect to the 
.es reflected in the example ara,wn from the 
S|iipmaii. WBSther or not the middle- class 

as potentially "dysfunctional," it may 
the lower-class mother's use of deictically 
e^ccessive. The speech that we have excerpted 
tences, and except for the verb mtt that 
three, it contains no lexical ^>mns . 
pronominals such as them and the other one 
here and there. . In, order to^'evaluate the 



|.eictic forms ^tre functional, it would be 
observations about yhat actually happens 
eraction. Ideally, two patterns of inter- 



^l, what the child does in response to his moth^er's _ 
diectically auichored speech; if he does what 
she asks, then presumably he understands what 
she intends to communicate; 



2. ^at happens 
' ' Joe. has sorted 
. from him what 
^earlier use o^. 
quite fun'ctioihal 
specification 
the child, 
to verbalize 
^ ' task was. 5 



l>etween the mother and child after 
the toys; if she manages to elicit 
the purpose of the ta^k'was, her 
t deictic^ forms could be viewed ais 

Fc^'Xthis initial lack of 
on- her part would have permitted 
performing a series of actions, 
for himself what tYua purpose of the> 



after 



Within- the domai^i of pedagogy, deictically anchoWdr language may 
be used effectively byjja teacher in order to preseX've fo?:. the 
learner the task of explicit verbalization.. As'we have already, 
pointed out with respeit to the middle-class mother's verbal style 
her child was deprived] of the opportunity of verbalizing on his 
own what the purpose of the task was. The lower-class mother at 
least preserved, ' by viittue of her deictically anchored language, 
this opportunity for her own child. Itjls important to remind 
ourselves that we cannot evaluate the degree to which deictia 



foCTs of lajiguage are functional, unless we consider the total 
pattern of human communication — actions^.sis well a;^ words — of 
^which thpy are a part. * ^ " ' - 

At /the same time^^ it is important to recognize that everyday- 
life -does provide a continuous stream of deictically anchored 
language that is dysf unctibnals In a great number of communi- 
cative situations, one person.'erro'neously assumes that another 
has, access to certain information. In effect, a person often 
speaks to another as *if he were speaking -to himself. As Vygotsky, 
the great Russian psycholinguist, was fond of observing, a person 
already knows, in hi^ inner speech, what he is going to say: The 
very texture' of human consciousness is to anticipate, at one 
moment, what will be present at the next. As aXoonsequence, what 
a person says io himself is continuously represented ais if it 
wntce already ^nown euid thereby is necessarily reduced in its 
"YuM^ental structure.*^ 

In the harried and preoccupied textu!te of everyday life, a 
person often assumes, when speaking to others, that they have 
access- to what is at the center of his or her own consciousness; 
and so he or she inadvertently transfers certctin reductive pro- 
cesses from inner speech to the social domain where they may not 
be at ali appropriate. If a child, for example, has frequently 
talked to his mother about his efforts to run one hundred meters 
in less than fifteen seconds, he may return home from school one 
day, aStex having -told his mother that moving he would ''be 
running the one-hundred meters race during gym class, and * 
exclaim, "Well, mommy, at last I We done it." The mother, pre- 
occupi^ed with cooking supper, reading to his sister, and helping 
his brother with homework, may look upland ask in bewilderment, 
"Done vriiat?" The child has assumed that his motReu shared with 
him, by virtue of their parting conversation that mopiing (and, 
oT course, the endless talks that preceded it), a shj^d focus 
efKhis effprts to run one hundred meters in fifteen seconds.^ - 
Indeed, the child* s use of deictic done ' it may have been an 
attempt to establish symbolically the world of pei^onal intimacy 
that he continuously seeks with his mother. For- he may pei^ 
sistently use these foims as a means of signaling publicly that 
he views her as having continuous access to what his own perapnal 
concei::ns are. He badly mis judged,^ however, just what his 
m'other*s state of awareness- was* at the moment of his return. 
She was busily caught up- in another worldf, one in which his one- 
^hundred meter race was not particularly Salient. 

There is a well-established body of research in social 
psychology providing evidence that children are, ^in fact, less 
a\ble than\ adults to take into account their interlocutor* s point 
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ot view\in verbal, communication (cf., Gluckaberg, Krauss, & Higgins, 
1975» for a thorough review of this resestrcfi). For Example, when 
two persons axe placed on opposite 'Sides of a solid screen and axe 
required to communicate alx^ut various placerilent6 of an array of 
objects which they each possess, * children atreomore prone than 
ad\ilts to use»deicttpally anchored language inappropriately., ^ 

Glucksberg, Krauss, aryi Weisberg (I966) i^eport the following 
kind of conversation, ' i 

where, preschool children -attempt to communicate 
with one another without visual contact; 

^ ' Speaker: It's a bird^ - "'"-^ 

Listener; Is this it? ♦ 
' ' ^ Speaker; • ^No, 

Neither speaker nor listener in this case 
seemed to display any awareness of an important 
characteristic of their mutual situation-- they - 
-could neither see one another nor see ,what they 
were .each-talking about. (1975020) 

Proponents of - the l^guage deficit position have cited certain 
studies within this '1x)dy of research (^Baldwin & Garvey, 1970; 
Heider, 1971; Krauss & Rotter, I968) as providing support for their 
own Qlalms that urban minority children,vas members of lower socisuL 
classes , -.are particularly dependent on their own point of view in 
Verbal commiinication, are thereby, more inclljied to use deictic and ' 
elliptical forms of language ' inapp?opriately, and are thus prcAe to 
communicate "less meaning." However, as Glucksberg, Krauss, -and 
Higgins^^J^erve^'in their review of^ thi^ research, there ar?. just as 
many studies that do not show social class differences eis there are 
those that show them. For example, studies by Brentj and Katz, ,1967/; 
CowanJ 1967^; Higgins, 1973; Backstraw^ and 'Robinson, 1967; ^d Ruthf 
1966 have not, in general, §hown $;ocikl *cla^s differenc:e$. Mor.eoyer 
as Glucksberg, Krauss, and Higgins* caution 'with respect/lo any of , 
these experimentsuL findings, * 

observed 'differences in commupicai^ion skills - » ' 

associated with group membership' cW derive ' 
from a variety of factors that are irrelevant 
^ to the- intrinsic abilities of speakers. Among 

* • • them are differential vfamiliarity with the 
stimulus materials employed, the reactive 
• * nature of experimental ^settings, and so on. ^^^ J^, 
Given thelnadimentaxy state of our knowledge / ^ 
of the components of communication abilities^,^ 



it should be clear that observed differexwes • c 
mMst be interpreted with great caution. 
(1975025) , ^ . 

» 

Let *us :fiow turnvto the last two points in our critique of the 
theory of reference assumed by proponents of language sdef icit, 
those which are concerned more diijectly with the referential 
functions of lexical foimfe. Th^se final criticisms are directed 
at a view^of *lexicali*drTns which was, in general, not consciously- 
worked out by prqgpilents of language deficit. It ^was rather a 
view which they merely assumed, indeed 'necessarily: assumed, given 
the Simplistic way in which they contrastecK^he referential 
functions of deictic and lexical forms. 

The first of these two points can be stated, briefly: The 
proponeiits of l&iguage deficit tended to ignore the fact that 
lexicaL^orms as well as deictic ones are dependent 'on ijnmediate 
context for establishing meaning. In ignoring this dependence 
of lexical fqxm, they we3?e guilty of the ancient error of 
nomi^nalisnv, » Joca'tirig meanings in words rather, than the "^situations 
in which they are used. . The- meaning for any linguistic form; 
whether^ d^ctic or lexical, ^ can be established oijly in a specific ' 
context, bsmsider, for example,^ the word table aus* opposed to^the 
word that. Aitnough table may refer potentially to a much more 
restricted set of entities than that, its actual referent is 
nevertheless determined by the situation in which it is used^ 
It may, for example, refer* to an entire class pf entities: 

Does he knpw how to make a table ? ^ ' ^ 

or to a single one within thg-t entire class: - ' 

, Sit down at the table. 

V ' . , 

In fact, 'if table is used in a situation in which it may refer to 
more theq^pfne entity, it alohe cannot refer clearly to any one of 
them.; "'Further information must be provided,' whether mediate^ 
'A^'erbally (e.g., by saying the table r\ekt to thg far Wall) or non- 
verbally (e.g., by making ^ hand gesture) in order to identify 
Just which entity is being 2?e|§rred to. * .,^>; - " . V^^4; 
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— ^ It is, of course,, ^true th^ a lexical* fqrm possesses a more 
restricted semantic content ifnan a' deictic form. ^ But this more-u 
restricted content does no^^mean that a lexical form* is neces- 
sarily used with any greater precision. For as we have ^ready 
suggested with reference^to the middle-class mother's speech,- a 
lexically explicit verMl fetyle often reflects, when it'i^ 
evaluated carefully, ^great d§al of imprecision. Such - 
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imprecision is not 'at allrsurpiisingj for It would appear thral-^the - 
more restricted, the semantic content of a. particular word, the more 
difficult it is to use that word in an* exacting wa^.- ^ 

* ^.Our, final criticism of the theory' of reference assumed by the 
proponents of language deficit' is closely related to the preceding 
.one. Not only did they fail^ to recognize that lexical forms sure 
^'"refe'ientially dependent dn iipediate context; they also failed to , 
recognize that such. forms may reflect* a contrasting set of ' 
functions that~ depend on whether or not the pa3:ticipants in a 
particular act of communication make use of their own immediate 
point, of view. Indeed, linguists often describe these contrasting 
functions for lexically explicit forms of language with the l^erms 
"deictic" and "nondeictic." This more technical use .of ^"deictic" ; 
in describing 'certain refereptial functions for lexically explicit 
forms should not be confus^lxUih the more general use of "deictic" 
that has been reflected in the article thus far, namely,, as a term 
describing linguistic forms such as that. At the same time it i^ 
important to recognize that the word deictic does 'Signify, in each 
of these usfes, that participants are dependent upon their own 
immediate point view i'n verbal communication. 

, In order to Illustrate this distinction betwe.en deictic and 
nondeictic functions for lexical forms, let us borrow from Charles 
Fillmore an analogy based on contrasting modes of representing the 
human figure: , ' ' ' 

Considet the difference between a sculptured 
representation of a hman figure, set up in 
the-mWdle of a courtyard, and a photograph 
,^^of a human figure. The sculpture does not 
represent any particular observer's point- 
, of- view, but the photograph "does. The photo- 
graphfdoes because the camera had to be 
Jggi^ioned at 'a particular place in front of, 
• or to the side of, above or below or on the 
same level as the model. (19755 16.) 

• t 

The sculptural representation may be viewed as nondeictic, the 
photographic representation as deictic.'^ 

— " -*~FillraoTe goes o^i to point out that a 'lexical form such '^is left 

can have both non-deictic and deictic " 
functions ... in a sentence like "My sister 
' stofed at the general's left side," we h|Lve * 
an example of the non-deictic use of the 
word "left" .... Knowing what It m^eans^ to 
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stand at the general's left side requires 
knowing something ^Mut how a general's tody • 
is designed;^ it requires no special , under- 
standing at all atout where the speaker is 
. ^when he talks about it Th? 'situation 

is quite, different' for a sentence like "What's 
that shiny object over ther^, just to 'the. left 
of the' cypress ^tjree?" In' this second case, 
.the location in space of the participants in 
.the conversa1>ion is absolutely essential to an 
understanding of the question. (l975^l6) 

In certain, instances,' howeVer,,the lexical item left is used in a 
spfatisuL 'construct that may be processed either deictically or 
nondeictically. Consider, for example, the sentence My sister is 
to the left of the general , o^e in which the spatial construct 
contains no 's-marking. The i^patial construct' may 'be processed 
nondeictically; that is to say, its referential function may be 
determined by a left'-right axis not dependent on the participants* 
(i.e.,"; the left-right axis in the genial 's body , the entity 
designated as the reference point in the spatial field): 




or it m^y be processed deictically; that is-to say, its referen- 
tial function may be defteimined by- the participaints* own left- 
right ajcis (i.e.,, the pstrticipants construct a spatial'f ield in 
which the entity tfunc-poning as a reference point, the general's 
body, is ^viewed ass^r^Slecting a^^ieft-right axis parallel to 
their owSi).^ 



other lexically explicit spatial constructs reflect this same^ 
potential for deictic and nondeictic functions," Consider', for 
example, a spatial construct such as in front of the telephone . 
Such a construct may function nondeictically; that is to say, 
with its referential function deteimined Isy a front-back axis 
independent of the particip^ts' own fro nt-ba'ck -axis (i.e., the * 
intrinsically marked front-back axis of the telephone itself) : 




Is' that your pen in front of .the. telephone? - • 



or it may function deicticmy; that is to, say, . with its referen- 
tial function determined by the participants' own front-back axis 
(ire», the participants construct a spatial field in which the 
entity functioning as reference point,, the telephone, is viewed- 
as reflecting a front-back axis opposed to their own),^ 




Is that your pen in fron^ of'the telephone? 

— - c 

This potential contrast between deictic and nondeicti'c 
fxinctiohs for lexically explicit 'forms of^ language is widespread 
in all natural languages*, particularly, in -Ispatial and temporal 
constructs (Bennett, 1976). Consider, for example, the temporal 
construct in an hour or so in the sentene^e 1*11 finish the^ work 
In an hour or so . " It may be processed as measuring a durational 
field not initiated in the .now, the speaker's locus in time 
i.e., as representing a certain length of 'time that may begin ^ 
at any point). Such nondeictic processing of the construct - 
responds, as it were, to the question how long ? On the other 
hand, the temporal construct in an hour or so may be processed 
•^s measuring" a durational field' extending from the point in time 
"^t which the particlpajits are located (i.e., as repres^enting a 
^temporal field initiated' in the now of the speech-situation). 
•Such deictic processing of the construct responds, as it were, 
<to ' the question when ? 

Research has recently been conducted to deteimine the degree 
to which^ minority and niainstfeam students in metropolitan New 
York aisoribe deictic' functions to certain lexically explicit 
forms of language XHill, Donnelly Pearsons, Sc Aronowitz, in 
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preparation) . Both groups of students were given tasks in whijih 
linguistic constructs were subgect to deictic Qr nondeictici 
interpretations. The findings o!Psihis research cannot "be rpp'orted 
in axiy detail here. In general^ however, they are much like' the 
findings of the research on ^se of immediate point of view ,±n 
verl>al communication reviewed by Glucksberg, Krauss, and Hlggi-nsr 
There ^.ppear to be no major differences in the degree to which ^ 
members of the twq grpups respond with deictically anchore^ 
interpretations* (i.e. , those based on their ^wn, immediate [point of 
view) . Indeed, the differences that did emerge guggest th'at it 
may well be the mainstream students, not the mj-nority ones, who 
aro^more inclined to deictic interpretations, at least onjcertain 
tasks,' of lexically explicit forms of language involving spatial 
and temporal relations. .-/^^ ' | 

Even if further research were to establish that maMstream 
students do tend to make greater yse of their own immediate point 
of view in processing certain lexical formsj, this finding would 
not, of course, indlca^te that theyvs^e thereby^ communicating "less 
meaning" 0 (the degree of meaning theyscommunicate depends^ upon the 
degiree to which their interlocutors ha^e^^a^ess to their code) . 
Nor would it mean that these students make greater use of their QvA 
immediate point of view in other uses of language. As Ouspensky 
has pointed out in his classic studies on language use and point of 
^view, there are so many different ways in which a participant in an 
"act of verbal communication reflects his or her own immediate point 
of view (particularly as it manifests affective states) and since 
these manifold ways are, at present, so poorly understood, there is 
almost no reliable research on the ways" in which immediate poinji-'bf 
view is reflected in language use.,. -'^ 

• By the same* toicen, if further research es^^! 
.minority students do tend to make' greater use or-deict5 
as that , this finding coxftd not be. used to support the 
the proponents of language deficit that these students 
dependent on their'^Own immediate point of view in verbal communi- 

^ catiorf and thereby CDmmunicate less precise forms of m^^i.ing. To ' 
majke these claims, it would be necessary to show that the^f 
students made greater use of deictic forms in communicative 
settings where the listenerC^) did not haTe access to appro|b:iate 
information for , interpreting these forms. Once again: it would be ^ 
more just to ascribe a certain lack of precision to th6 researcher^' . 

' rather than the students; f015.it is thejTwho have failed to under- : 
stand the complex w^ys in wh^ch referential functions are esj^ablished 

' fdr deictic forms in verbajt'-communication.* 

K. 7x: ^ . • • 

: Finally,. it should be pointed out that, even if further 
research were to indicate that urban mijiority students do tend to 
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make greater use?* of deictic forms in communicative settings where 
they are, in fact, ^pt warranted, educational programs such as 
those ^prescribed by^Sereiter and llngelmann would still, not be 
appropriate 'for these students. As -we have already pointed out, 
these programs force children to adopt a highly artificial kind 
of verbal^ communication, one in which they must attempt to avoid 
deictic and elliptical forms of language altogether. Sjich 
communication forces 1^ese children to ignore one of the most - 
Salient functions of language,' the contlnMous^monitpring of the 
^status of infomation in the communicative-setting. If *thd 

\formation that language expresses is "new," then the processes • 
of ellipsis and deixis can be dysfunctional; ^s a *consequence, 
they may legitimately be avoided. .But if the infoimation isV'old" 
then any^ avoidance of these processes, as we have already shoip, 
may itself be dysfunctional. Indeed, learning how to make " \ 
appropriate use of de^ictic and elliptical forms may be considered 
just as fundamental io the development of communicative compe- \ - 
tence in bhildren as learning how to make appropriate use of \ 
lexicsuLly explicit fqims. For as children develop communicative^ 
competence, they learn not only to proyide listeners with what \ 
they need to know, but also to avoi^ giving them more than they \ 
r^eed to know. t < 

^ Certainly it is pedagogically desirable -..to make children 
J aware of inappropriate uses of deixis or'^ellipstfi: in*H;heir verbal 
communication. Moreover, communication games that teach children^ 
the skills requi-red in adopting the other's' .point of view can be 
of considerable yalue in an educational settiig (e.g., games in 
which a solid "Screen is placed between the intl^rlocutors as in 
the,.;experiments described aboveji^^ But using subh games as part ' 
of ^a Xaxger program is vastj^'^if ferent from an ,educatlonai 
';.^rograjn that forces chil^^n, as a matter of principle, to avoid^ 
deictic" and elliptical ^orms of language in circumstances wheire 
they are, in fact, warranted.: It isVas if these j^ograms fo^e " 
children, when they speak, ^to pretend that a solidj screen is' \ 
always present between themselves and^their lister^ers. In / 
effect, the children are required to play a game ^Yi the absence 
of appropriate props. . Moreovex;, they ^re r^quir^ to play this 
game over and over, 'ieven though it breaks the'^^^^es of the bori-. 
versational games they play in everyday life. 



Summary ^ ' ^ . 

Before attempting to develop a counterpositibh to the 
^'^^ language deficit one, let us briefly pause and^t?eyiew what our 
1, major criti(^isms of this position have been^ We first pursued 
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two lines of sociolinguistic criticism, already established by 
'language difference proponents: * ^ 

1. prx)ponents of the language deficit position 
^have used invalid criteria in evaluating the 
oral performance 'of urban minority ^students in 
^school setttiB^ (i.e.' they have applied noims 
(Of.writtei^ d^^sfeourse in judging as deJicient. X 
these students' p^terns of oral response)^ 

2. they have failed to I^estigate the actual 

^- repertoire of verbal- sKills that urban minority 
students exercise in eve^^ay coimnunication. 

We then followed two lines of psycholirig;uistic criticism, the 
first one, like the previous two, alread^N^stablished by language 
difference proponents. However, the second\line,^which we pursued 
in much greater depth, has not been developedSjJ^ any detail in 
previous criticism.- Vie* argued that, in general,\^ 

1. proponents of the language deficit position, 

have assumed that nonstandard forms of * 
language reflect deficien*^ forms of cognition; 

2. ^ they have also assumed an inadequate theory of 

reference in evaluating the language of urban 

minority students. More specifically, they 

have not taJcen sufficient account of the , ^ ' 

following properties of language in this 

evaluation: 

a. oral language functions as only a 
single channel in a fnUltichsinneled 

, ' ^^ystem' that represents information 

holistically; ' 

b. the form of language necessarily 
changes so a^ to reflect a con- 
tihupus -monitoring of the status 

^ of information it represents; 

c. the referential functions of lexical" 
as well as deictic forms of^ language 
aire established only in an immediate 

, . context; ^ : - 

: ^ V ' . > 

* ] d. lexical forms pf language may be con- ' ' , 

sidered as possessing deie-tic and 
nondeictic functions. 
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COUNTER^OSITION TO THE LANGUAGE DEFICIT i'POSITION , • 

, Having ended our critique of the language defici^ position 
with a rather detailed analysis of certain misunderstandings of 
deictic processes in verbal communication, l^et' us now attempt to 
broaden our understanding of these processes so that we might 

'develop a different perspective on bertain dimensions of reading 
probletns among Urban minority students. We believe that St wide ^ 

•'range of processes that may be viewed as deictic could provide, 
if they were properly understood, substantisJ. insight J-nto 
cer"tain reading prdblems of 'urban minority students. We shall 
consider iihese deictic processes along two lines, one new line 
of departure and .iiie other briefly touched upon, at an eaorlier' 
point. The new line.|s one which we may call' cultural deixis , 
the already established line is one' which, following Fillmore, 
we may call discourse deixis. 

Cultural Deixis 

Let us establish what we mean by cultural deixis by ' 
returning, for a moment, to a criticism that we made eatrlier'of 
the proponents 6f language_def icit, the one directjsd at their 
failure to recognize that lexical forms as well as 'd^ictit; forms 
function referentially only, in an immediate context. At that 
* point, 'we defined context along two dimensions of External 
reality, the physicsuL environment and the verbal environment. 
But context also includes internal dimensions of reality, all 
the knowledge, beliefs, attitudes, values,|bnd expectations that, 
make up the gultural identity of the participants in any^ act of 
communication; and this cultural identity functions as a context 
that, determines meaning just as much as the physical or verbal ' 
environment doBS. . * — ^ — — 

Although the cultural context impinges in powerful ways , 

upon a particular act of verbal communication,, it is difficiilt 

to specify just what these waj's are. In general, the partici- 
pants"' location in^ "cultural space" cannot be identified in the 
-same way that their location in physical space can. ii the first 

CTiltural space is so much, more fluid and various than 
physical space. Moreover, it is interior and thus not directly^ 
observable. Te% the ^ cultural space the^ participants occupy pro- 
vides, just as the physical space t.hey'^^upy, highly particu- 
larized points of view vdiichi ^xe ne'^ssaSrily enc(^d in language. 

Within a multicultural society, /thS^ are plSr^icular reasons 
why these cultural* points of view are so diff^^^.to establish 
for an act of verbal communication. In the fir^^lace, the same 
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.surface fdrms of language can mediate more than one cultural point 
of view; that is to say, within a multicultural society, members 
of various groups may use the same words to express different ^ i 
meanings. Indeed, when two persons belonging to different 
cultures talb to each other, they often resemble the two chiltireh 
whose talk to each other across a solid scjreen was. reported in an 
earlier part of this revie^. Ju^t as the first child anchored 
^ Ls speech in a spatiaT point of viSw to which the-^ second had no. 
-ocess,' 'SO one person may speak from a cultural point of view to, 
khich' a second has no access. And that second person, Auch like 
the second child, may nevertheless' interpret what has been said 
from his own vantage point, assuming that he has understood what 
the^ first person iritended to say. Thus lack of communication 
(•and, even worse,, a concomitant lack of aWreness that there has > 
been a lack of communication), so clearly apparent across a ^ 
barrier in physical space, results from a barrier in cultural 
space as well. * ^ ^ 

The second reason that cultural joints of view are so diffi- 
cult to establish in verbal communication is that they activate. . 
highly subtle distinctions in meaning, many loiated in the - m*. 
Iff^ctive domain, which are extremely difficult td specify- in any 
satisfying way. Not only do we lack an^adequate se.t of ifiethod- 
Ological tools fox eliciting, these distinctions, w^ also lack an 
adequate theory of meaning for "describing theirt. We do, however, 
possess some methods, limited as they might be, of establishing 
culturally variant frames of reference for language use. In order 
to obtain results that may be comparable, mahy of these methods 
necessarily deal with linguistic constructs -in isolation. For 
example, worf association techniques have been used b^ a number 
of researchers in order to ^elicit oultu:c§ily variant frames o£._.„ 
reference '(Belcher & Campbell, I968; DaWisT-Soxi^io, Siojo, & 
Haynes, 197^; Entwisle,- 1966a, 1966b, 1966c, 1968aT-^i96§b; 
Entwigle, Forsyth, & Muuss, 196^5 Entwisle & GreenbergerTT-^QQJ 
TlaTlXFreedle, 1975). • _^ 

The research of Entwisle and her associates has been: par-" 
ticularly significant in revealing these fraiftes of reference for 
individual words. For their resear.ch suggests that not only do 
these frames of reference differ significantly for black and white 
children in a^ particular >urban setting, but that the^rames of 
reference used by the white children in this setting^re much., 
closer 'to those u^ed by white cljildren- in a suburban setting. 
• In effeot, their research isolates the powerful forces 0:^ 
"ethnicity" at work-in the cultur^-Hy variant frames ^oT refer- 
ence for individual words. ' , ' ' - . :. 
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A^similax pattern of cultural variation alpn^ lines 
was established in the research mentioned earlier fon-j^JiUtlal alid* 
temporal deixis (Hill, Donnell, Pearsons, & *AronowitzV^n pre- 
paration) . This research included an additional comporYent in 
which the J.ocative construct in front of was used in reference^^ 
to objects" that possess no intrinsically maoDked "front." Fox^ —^ 
example, the construct was presented in a conte^jt such as the 
following I 

/ ■• - >^ 

4- . - - ' 




Which stick is. in front of the .rock?^ 



Since a physical object such as a rock is not boncjpived 
possessing atn intrinsically marked front, the referential fun6tion 
of 'the spatial construct is necessarily established deicticaDlly; 
that is to say, with respect to the front -back axis of one br the 
participants in the speecii situation. • As we have alieady observed, 
this deictic function may\be established in ^contracting ways. A 
spatial fielxl may be constructed in which the- rock is viewed as 
oriented toward t^he particlpahts (thi^ strategy may ^ described , 
as part icipsuit-orien ted ) i \ 
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or a spatial field may be constructed in which the rock is viewed 
as aligned with the participants (this strategy may be described 
as par ticelpant- al igned ) : 




Previous research^ has indicated that the distribution of 
these^ strategies for 'processing spatial relatione contrasts across 
cultural boundaries. In statip domains of experience, for , 
example, speakers of standard English -(and other standard forms' of 
We'ste3::n European languages) ordinarily use a pariicipant-priented 
-strategy,^ whereas speakers of standard Hausa ^and other standard 
forms of West African languages) ordinarily use a participant- 
aligned strategy (Harris & Strommen, 1972? Hill, _ 197^, 1975a, 
•1975b, 1976; Kuezaj & Maratzos, 197^) . The research among 



students in me^tropolitan New York suggests that students whose 
ethnocultural heritage lies in West Africa reflect a stronger 
tendency than^ mainstream students to use a participant- aligned 
strategy on tasks like the abDve one .10 Moreover, on a task 
where "feature^^ were embedded in the spatial field so that -a 
participant- aligned strategy might be. stimulated, the black 
students in metropolitan New York were more responsive to them. 
Consider, for example, the following task: * 




Which arrow "is in front of the rock? 



The presence of the arrows and- target stimuli 
struction of a^liejd in which thelrock is v: 
with the participants. In this instance, be 
mainstream students made much greater use off- 
aligned strategy, but the ^minority students! 
use. 



at6s the con- 
ewed^ as aligned 
th miiK^rity and 
the participant- 
made even greateiC 



Ihe research methodg briefly ^outlined Mbove for eliciting* 
culturally variant frames of reference in language yse need much 
.further development. In general, these methods- reflect the "same 
limitations that most standardized J;ests doi^ They liJnit sharply 
^ the respondents* freedom of choice so fiiat. their responses might 
be compared with sbme degree of reliability. As a consequence, 
these methods do. not, in general, allow a sufficiently extensive 
/context to be-^established for the woids and phrases who^e 

referential functions they kre designed* fo- measiire. • In the 
^ absence of an' extended contgxt grounded in natural patterns of 
..language use, it is difficult to assess what kinds* of contepct 
• an individual might be required to, construct ^n order to make 
a imeaningful-resionse to a particular task. Nevertheless, th6 
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methods used %fi the kinds^^of. research des^cribed aboVe.do represent 
a mu9h needed movement toward understanding cultural differences 
in langu^e use with, respect to semantic functions father than to 
surface forms. 

This same concern for semantic functionlS has been .reflected 
In the efforts of certain researchers to evaluate tjie ways In 
which culturally variant frames affect urban minority students' 
responses on standardized tests of language skills (Breland et al., 
197^? Gicourel^ 197^; Flaugher, 1970; Jennings & Jennings, 197^; 
MacKay, 197^; Meier, 1973; Nix & Sqjiwarz, in press; Sullivan, 197^; 
Williams, 1971). We do not 'have sufficient space to review the ^ 
work of these researchers in any depth, but let us consider briefly 
a pair o¥ standardized test items .that illustrate some of the ways 
in which' tl^ese culturally variant frames may determine individual 
i^spolises. We shall first consider an item from a reading achieve- 
ment «test for students at a third gradp-i«i^l: This item is 
identified by Meier (l973) , along wj.tfi a number of others, as 
providing particular difficulty 'for urban minority children: 
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below the blackboard 
before the blackboard^ 
beside* the blackboard 
beiiind the blackboard 



This item is of particular interest in the light of the , 
research described above on culturally variant frames for locative 
predication, since the target response before the blackboarg» -<^ ^ 
requires that verbal and pictorial stimuli be combined in charac- 
terizing ^the spatial relation between two entities, a girl and a 
blackboaofd,' from Sl particular point of view! Before we consider 
certain reasons why this item may be particularly difficult for 
urban minority children, let us first observe, from the general 
point of view of language development, that it is difficult for 
children of the age for which it was designed, no ma^tter what 
their cultural background may be; and even apart from any develop- 
mental considerations, the item presents certain linguistic 
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cojnplicationSf to "be descrited below, that make it difficult for 
ah adult' to respond appropriately. 

If the target response "before the "blacklx^ard is selected 
for appropriate :^aak^j|fe, a complex set of cognitive operations" 
is necessarily, involved. In the first place, the point of view 
from which the girl and the blackboard are represented pictorially 
must be established the one to be used in describing verbally 
their spatial^ relation to each other. In addition, the side of • 
the blackboard on which the girl is writing must be established, 
by virtue of its change teristic .functions, as oriented toward 
the girl (i.e., the side of the blackboaid on which she is 
writing musf^be viewed as the "iptrinsically-. marked" front), 
these two operations would lead to choosing a response such as 
" in front of the blackboard," which, according-; to Meier, J5iafiy 
children insisted was the most appropriate one for the pictu:i5j|Ai^.^^ 
Since in front of the blackboeLrd , however, is not included as 
one of th^ possible responses, before , a -term whose field of ' Z 
reference is primarily temporal, must be established as parallel/ f 
. to^the spatial phrase in front of, i-n-j representing the relation/ 
between the girl and the blackboard. ^ ^/ ^ 

There are two major .ways in which before can be'^ used ;to 
represent a spatial .rela^tion, one much more frequent in ^Veryday 
communication than other. The more common lise of before in 
a locative construct may be illustrated by the following example: 

Lot^kl Isn't that Sarah before Gardenia in the 
Punchline? . - ^ 

In this instance, both Gardenia', the locating entity (i*e., repre- 
sented by 'the nominal following before ) and Sarah, ^^he entity to 
be located (i.e., represented|^by the nominal preceding before ) are 
aligned, toward some further point in space, 'the pla^pe where their 
lunch will be served. , FurtheiTnor:^, their particular alignment, 
consonant with a much larger"^ pattern of alignment formed by the 
other people in the lun^hline, suggests movement toward the place 
where thfe food is located. This movement, in turn, suggests ~a 
temporal frame, one in >riiich SaKJi, by virtue' of her more forward 
position in ffhe line, ^ill axrive at the pl§ice*"where the food ^s 
before Gardenia does^^ 

Now^his particular use of ^^efore, quite cdmmon in everyday 
spee&h, is obviously not desqribing the situation represented by 
the picture ^in the test item. In the first place, the girl 2Cnd 
WB blackboard are not aligned in the same direction; ratlier, 
they are oriented toward each other. Moreover, since the black- 
■ board is* Viewed as a static object, no pattern of allied motion 
toward a further point in space can be^ suggested. 
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Biere is, however, a second use of "before » to represent a 
spatial relation, idiich is seemingly much mor^ restricted to 
literate "Toms of discourse than, the use we have just considered. 
This' More literate use of "before in a locative construct may be 
* illustrated by the well-known verse: ^ * * 

Wasn-'t that a dainty dish to set before the king? 

This use of before in a locative construct appears to depend uporl 
title locating entity possessing some capacity for interacting with 
the entity to be located. In the abdve example, *the king obviously 
possesses a capacity for consuming the dainty dish . Ihis use of 
before in a locative construct would appear then to depend upon an 
'^animate" entity, one capable of initiating some form of inter- 
action, functioning as^the locating point, a condition not 
Reflected in the st^dardized test item underi consideration.^ There 
are, however, uses of before in which ai.nonanimate entity func- 
tioning as the' locating point is conceived as interacting with an 
animate entity functioning as the j>oint to "be located, as iflus- . 
trated %" the following example: , 

-I stood before the mirror in amazement; my nose ^ 
operation had really worJcedS 

In" this example, the mirror is conceived as Interacting with the 
"I," even thoiigh the mirror is^ in the strict sense, not animate. 
In the same sense, a black"board, evenvthough it is a nonanimate 
entity,' might/be conceived, in certain instances, as interacting 
with a person.. Consider:, for example, a sentence such as the^ 
following; • • » ^ 

I stood "before the blackboalrd for five minutes, 
but I just couldnH solve the problem. 

In this instance, the blackboard,' much as^the piirror in the 
previous example, can "be more easily conceived as, interacting with 
the person who is "before" it, since ^it functions as the medium 
transmitting the difficult problem that the person is ^attempting 
to solve. ^ ♦ 

' In the picture used in the test item^ however, there are no 
cues to indicate that the girl is experiencing any .particular 
difficulty with the .arithmetic problem^. She has apparently 
solved two correctly and is busily working on a third. If these 
cues call for any particular locative construct, it would appear . 
to be a semantically neutraJL^one, "Ihe girl is working 

at the blackboard ." Yet such a -choi.ee istnot available, so before 
the blackboard remains the best among the' possible choices, even 
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. though the picture does not provide sufficient cues for the pax- 
ticular kind of* con text in y&ilch the use of before would be 
semaiAically motivated • 

Now there are, at least, two possible, reasons for the par- 
ticular difficulties that the urban minority ,ehildren experienced 
in selecting the target response before the bla'ckboard for this 
itenii In the first place, since the' second use of before that we 
described appears, "ft^^ highly maorked for literate forms of dis- . . 
course, urban minority children, by virtue of their particular 
cultural experience of langtiage, would appear to have, less access 
to this use. 

, Moreover, as we have already observed, urban minority 
childjren i^end to ex{>erience^ a particular form .of cultural dis- 
sonance in using' locative constructs that identify spatial 
relations along a frontal axis. Since the use of the temporal 
term' before to identify spatisuL relations along this axis only 
incireases ^^uch .dissonance, they may have been particularly 
motivated to avoid the use of the frontal axis altogether in 
**responding to the item. Hence they would opt for a response 
such as beside the blackboard . ^ ^ 

Ihese students could have used two different strategies in 
sel^cting this response. First, they could have shifted the point 

' of view away from the center of the classroom to a point where the 
girl could be viewed as located along the sagittal aixis of the 
blackboard. 11 Or they co.uld have used beside' not as a marked term 

'for identifying spatial relations along a sagittal axis, but 
rather ^as an unmarked term for identifying any spatial relation 
between two entities, whether that relation is located along a 
sagittal axis, a frcJntal axis, or some combination of the two. 

'Certainly the term beside is, at times, used in everyday conver- 
sation in this more genersuL way. And It is often difficult for 
these students, many of whom are inexperienced at teat-taking, to 
be sufficiently aware that test-makers may draw upon such everyday 
norms of language use (which they presumably consider as somehow 
less precise) in constructing the choices thai will function as 
Mistractors" on'a multiple .choice._item_.il ^ 

The second example that we have selected for illustrating 
"the ways in which culturally variant frames affect ur^n minority 
students* responses to standardized test items is more repre- y 
sehtative of the typical conditions under >rtiich reading taJces 
place: for all the information is transmi,tted by means of verbal 
symbols raiher than by a combination of verbal and pictorial 
symbols. This example, is drawn from recent research by Nix and , 
Schwarz (in press) in which they adm'Inistered standardized reading 
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* comprehension items to urban' minority students at the Jiigh school ^ 
level and then interviewed these students .in an effort to under- 
stand what strategies were used in respondir^ to the individuad 
items* They report cyl'tUrally varianjb strategies on a number of 
*i terns, one of %hich is the following: 

That summer we bought electric fans, drank ^' • 

gallons of ice water, and spent most of our ^ 

time by the river, but nothing worked. We 

simply had to resign ourselves to being ' ^' 

A. hot ' B. tired C« poor D« sick ^ 

s 

Ihe taxget response "hot" requires that a reader process all three 
activities represented in the f^^rs't sentence — buying electric fans, 
drinking gallons of ice water, and spending time by the rivei^ — as^' 
simply efforts to escape heat. But certain urban minority students 
processed these activities as representing the restricted choices 
available to poor people for escaping from the heat, as opposed to 
the choices available to rich people— -buying air-conditioners, 
^drinking soda, and spending time by the swimming pool. These 
students, acutely aware of their own poverty, selected poor rather 
than hot as the word that represents most aptly the situation 'to 
which the person^, represented by the we in the -passage, had to 
resign themselves. * ^ 

* * 

Now it can'-be argued that the§^ students made a response which 
was, to use thk idiom of proponent s^^of-^nguagQ deficit, "personalistic 
and culture-bound." But then it can be counter argued, that certain 
features in the particular passage legitimately motivate a per,sonalistic 
and culture-bound i^nterpretation. In the first place, the use of deic- 
c we, our , ourselves, without any identification of their intended 
ferent, signals that the passage repre^sents a kind of direct spee'ch 
ill which the speaker assumes that the listener(s) know to whom these 
deictic forms refer. But it is not only the persdnae of the passage 
that are represented deictically but its' temporal and spatial Vorlds 
as well. For example, the passage opens with " that summer;" signaling 
that the speaker assumes the listener(s) know which summer he is re- 
ferring to; and "river" is represented as the riter rather than a river, 
signaling that the speaker assumes the listener (s.) know which river he 
is referring to. 

If urban minority students, in processing these deictic cues, 
view the passage as representing a kind of direct speech in which 
the speaker assumes that he and his listener(s ) possess a great 
deal of shared knowledge^ they may then respond to these cues by.^* 
casting themselves- in the role of listener. In taking up thi^ ^ ^ 
role, they may legitimately ^^^ssume that the speaker is using a we , 
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Withr an "inclusive" referent rather than an "exclusive'* one (i.e., 
the we includes rather .than excludeB«,the listener(s) in its field 
of reference) .12 , qj^en having established the we as referring to 
themselves in the role of .listener(s) , they may- then draw upon 
their own experience in interpreting. the passage. Indeed, in the 
light of .the foregoing analysis, it would seem that the selecti6n 
of poor rather than hot represents a, highly 'infetginative ,way of 
reading «the passage. Not only are the deictic cuete in the passage 
processed with great sensitivity, but also the lexib^ items' 
electric fans, ice water laid river. •'These words are\iewed not 
as an arbitrarily selectea group of words, but .as a sem^tically 
unified ^series symbolizing the conditions of poverty thait make it 
difficult for members^of urban minority communities to escape 
from the heat. In effect, these words, >^(^re processed as repre- 
senting the. restricted choices available^^ t^i-^ poor people for 
escaping frc^ the heat as opposed to .- the "^choices available to 
rich people — buy in&*.al3>- conditioners* instead of fans, drinking 
cold beer or soda in'stead of ice water, and spending time by the 
swimming pool instead of the river. 'This powerful way of reading 
the textx^uld appear to depend, in large measure, upon having 
p'ersonally experienced such conditions of poverty. It is for 
this reason that urban "minority students apparently have so mu(Sh 
more access to this interpretation them mainstream students do.l3 

already pointed out in the earlier critique of the proponents 
of language deficit, lexical forms as well gas deictic forms 
obtain their meaning from the immediafe context in' which they are 
used; and as has been suggested at some length in this section, ^ 
the cultural identity of^the participants in -a. particular act of 
verbal communication ma^provide a substantial proportion of that « 
context. ^ 

The research just described offSrs one distinct advantage 
over the reseaj::ch basdd on word-association techniques in ^ 
approaching the reading problooas of urban minority students. 
In word-assoQiation resetoJhi culturally variant patterns of 
meauiing axe establisKed for* lexical forms in isolation. In 
re^seaxch based on actual passages, culturally varigint patterns . 
Qf meaning are established for lexical forms as they function 
within an extended body of propositions. ^-In. effect, culturally 
variant pattems^of meaning are elicited by a specif ic ^verbal 
context for lexical forms ^such as electric fans , Ice water , and 
river, words which, ^en presented in isolation,- might reflect a 
relatively stable semantic content for members with diftqrent 
cultural backgrounds. In effect, this research focuses on' 
culturally varisuit patterns o'f meaning that emerge in the actual 
reading of a^text. * ' ^ 
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Discourse Deixis 



' " It is ert this point that we can direct our full attention ^ 
to discourse deixis, the second line of deixis to be considered 

■ in developing a perspective on certain reading' problems of urban 
minority students. There are, howevet, .two general ppjjits that 
need to be established before we can consider disco virse deixis 
in any detail. First of all, in directing our attentioh to dis- 
course deixis, we will still be concerned, in the larger sense, 
with cultursLL^jieixis. For we will consider how certain prxDcesses 
of 'djLs.co.urs_e deixis engender culturally variant frames of reiser- 
encg, which, in turn, engender certain reading problems for urban 
minority students. Secondly, in our consideration of discourse- 
deixis we will not be concerned with only deictic forms (such 
as we, our , that , and the in the passage considered above) which 
presuppose that certain information may be viewed eis already 
established. .We will rather be concerrjed with the ways in which 
all linguistic resources, whether deictic or 'lexical in form, 
continuously presuppose that certain information is already 
available. Just as we eairlier posited that lexically explicit 
forms possess referential functions that are deictically anchored 
in the paj:ticipants' immediate point of view^ so we would now 
like to posit that the referential functions' of such forms are 
cLeictically anchored within the verbal context' as well. As 

.Halliday and Hasan put it, • . 
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without our being awaire of it, each occurrence 
of a lexical item carries with it ... []a] 
textusuL history, a particular ... environment 
that has be^ built up in the course of the 
creation of the text. (1976:28?) 



Gonsiaer, xor example, the \ises of the lexical item deixis \and 
its^^jectival form deictic ) ' wit|;iin the present text. - An in- 
tjreasingly complex "textual histbry" has been gradually built up 
for this lexical form. 'When the. word deixis was first' introduced, 
it was immediatel;y; defined with reference- to linguistic forms 
such as this and that whose referential functions are radically 
dependent up6|i their users' immediate point of^view. Then deixis 
and ellipsis w9:pe linked together as representing the tw(f funda- 
mental processes of reduction, by means\of nhich a language user 
signals that he views his interlocutor(s)^ as having access to 
certain information. Next the word deixii^ was -used in 'describing 
certain referential functions of lexically\e:qplicit forms which 
ar^ dependent on the immediate point of view^ df participants in 
a speech situation. These functions were then illustrated ift 
the domains of space and time. And then finally the domains of " 
culture djid discourse have been introduced; and\deixis is now * 
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"being used to describe the ways in which the referential 
functions of- linguistic resources ' are anchored, more generally^ 
in culture andr^more specifically, in the immediate discourse in 
which they occur. In effect, the word deiyjs has been used in 
the present discourse to refer to l^guage ^oims, to the refer- 
ential functions they signal, and to| the psychological processes 
that underlie these linguistic fonn^'and' function^. * 

Having established these more general points, let us draw 
upon a broader conceptualization of discourse deixis provided by 
Fillmore. Jn hi^ Santa Cruz Lectures' on Deixis r he defines dis- 
course deixis as referring to the relations of a "particular 
utterance to the matrix of linguistic material within which ... 
it has a role, that is, the preceding and following parts of the 
discourse" (l975:^0). The use of the word utterance necessarily 
limits the applicability of this definition to oral discourse, 
but by replacing utterance, with a word suc)[i as proposition , we^ 

^;.may establish ^ definition for discourse deixis that would be 

^^ppli-cable to writing eis well sis to speech. 

' ^ Yet i% is precisely in the deictic relations of aJi indi- 
vidual proposition to its linguistic ''matrix that written dis- 
course can -be distinguished most shaxply from oral"" discourse. 
Within written discourse, the information necBssary for under- 
standing an individiiaX proposition is, in general, provided to 
a much greater degree by the -.verbal ^context than it is within 
oral discourse. "Or, to put it the other -way, withiii oral dis- 
course -the information necessary for understanding an individual 
propositi 0/1 is provided, to^ a much gireater' degree, by the non- 
verbal dimensions of what anthroRplogists and linguists have 

^ traditionally called the ^context of situation (cf. Firth, 193^-51; 
Halliday, 1973, 197^; Hymes, 1962, 1971, a972, 197^a, 197^b; 
Malinowski, 1923). ^ 

From the point of view of information theory, the context 
of situation can be described. as^eC complex network, of infer- - 
^mation sources. These sources may, at times, provide the same 
information that is presented -in the verbal content, but they 
often provide information that expands, yefines, or even contra- 

' diets that' which the verbal context provides. We do not have 
sufficient space for a detailed characterization of these infor- 
mation sources (cf. Hymes, 1972 for such characterization),, but 
let us briefly consider two major ways in which they are 

' patterned. ^ , ^ ; * 

As we 'have ^already suggested, the most common pattern of 
oral discourse is face-to-face dialogue in which the partici- 
pants* e^qpressive behavior provides an enormous variety of 
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nonverljal and paraver^>al sources of information. This infdjmation 
provided by these sources can fte exceedingly complex, 'particularly 
as it reflects the participants' attitude Joward what t^ey are 
saying. Tone of voice, for example, can readily "communicate aT 
speaker's disbelief towstrd a particular proposition, as illtis- 
trated by the following pattern of intonation: 

The president has sa^d he'wsupports the b^ll. 

If this proposition were to be ^xpressed in writing, such 
disbelief would ordinarily have to /be encoded in a sepaa:3,te * ' 
proposition: ' / , ' ^ 

The president has said he suppoi^ts the bill, 
' but it is questionable whether he* really does. 

As. Whitehall put it long before the ^teirms "nonverbal"' and 
"paraverbal" ^ became fashionable, f , 

fronj the code of speech, the language of ^ 
\ ^ formal writing is sonte thing J'of an abstrac- 

' tion lacking clear indication of . the r 

bodily gestures and meaningful qualities of A 
the voice which accompany ordinary conver- \ 
sation. (1951: l) 



Apart from the nonverbal aind paraverbal sources of infor- 
mation located in expressive behavior, there are abundant] sources 
of information located in the vparticipants' shared experience. 
This information may arise JTram some momentary experience or rom 
some history of ^shared experierice* A speaker may, for example,"^ 
use the in signaling that the listener has access to some entity in the 
immediate settimg, even though it has not been previously identi- 
fied in the yerbal coiiteict! * * , r 

. ' Could you pleaise hand me the knife ? • ' • ^ r 

By the same token, the speaker may draw upon some history of 
experience he shares .with his listener(s) ustTig the to refer 
to some entity not immediately identified in 'the verbal context. 
If a speaker, for example, says. 

Can you meet jne at the library ? * . 

assumes that the listener (s) know which librsoy Ke is referring 

toT <"v<' n ll ' inuji^l i \ \ 1n not immft/il atelv present. Moreov er ^ he may — ^ 

make^ this assumption,^ even where a number of libraries are located 
in the larger physical setting (e.g., on a university campus). He . 
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may do so precisely because shared experience with his 
listener(s) assures him that they know which library he is 
referring to. In both of the above instances, the refer- 
ential function, of the nominal .phrase initiated *by the may 
be described as' exophoric ; that is to say, the information, 
that identifies tjie referent for the nomln^ introduced by^ 
the resides in nonverbal d-imensions of the'^context of situ- . 
ation rather than in the verbal context itself. 

The context of situation in which written discourse 
ordinarily* takes place precl1iae&"any dependency on the sources 
of information that' have been ouJJLined above. In the first' 
place, a- writer and his or her audience are not oriinarily, 
located in the same physical space. Moreover, they do not 
ordinarily share the same temporal frame. As a consequence, 
they cannot draw upon the nonverbal or paraverbal sources of 
infoimation located in expressive behavior nor upon the sources 
of information provided by their shared experience of a physical 
setting. Secondly, they cannot, in general, draw upon sources 
of information located ill any particular history of shared 
experience; for^such a history is not ordinarily available, 
though, in certain instances, it may be. Consider, for example, 
the common body of personal experience that a person may draw 
upon in writing a letter to a friend. If stich a letter i spread \ 
by someone lacking this experience, it is often quite un3^^ 
telligible. By the same token, consider the common body of ^ 
intellectual experience that may be ^rawn upon by the writer 
of an article for a learned journal. If, an article on, say, 
the phonological processes of sandhi and haplology is read by 
someone lacking knowledge of linguistics, it is, for the most 
part, unintelligible. ' 

Indeed,* in one sense,. §11 human discourse, written as 
well.eis oral, presupposes, at a hi^ly general level, a certain ~ 
history of shared experience. In the first place, any speaker 
assumes, by the very act of using language, that his audience 
possesses, to a certain degree, a common linguistic code. But 
apart from this, wr^Ltten discourse, in its fundaiaental structure 
may presuppose that the audience possesses general knowledge^ 
also anchored in that history of shared experience. Considert 
for example, the way in which a writer, .having ' referred to, a 
car, can then, at a later point, use the in introducing motor , • 
as illustrated^ in the following: 

One of the major p2X)blems in buying a used 
car is that it is difficult to ascertain 
just what state the liiotor Is %n* 
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In effect, a vrriter can stssume that he and his audience share a 
^ceftain experience of a cax that' enables them to know that it • 
necessarily possesses a motor and, for thit matter, certain 
other parts such as a windshield or a steering wheel. On the. 
basis of this higHly common "body of- knowledge a*bout cars, a 
writer, having referred to a car , can' then use the to introduce 
motor, windshl^^ld , steering wheel , or any other part which may 
"be taken as ordinarily ^ present . W ^ 

Even though such a use of ' th|5 introduces a nominal not 
already present in the vert)al context, its function' may not be 
described as exophoric; for it does not presuppose infoim^tion 
provided by 'the context of situation. Rather this use of jtoe 
may be described as endophoric . Tor it presupposes " information 
provided by the verbal context, even though this infoirmation is 
not tatally explicit (i.e., it involves a certain inference based 
on "inalienable possession*') • In this sense, the verbal context 
may be considered as including infonnation sources which are not 
immediate (e.g., a £ar ... the motor) as well as immediate (e.g., 
a car . . • the car) just as nonverbal dimensions in the context 
of situation, as we earlier observed, provi^Le information sourQes 
which* are not ijnmediate (e.g., the library ) as well as immediate 
(e.g., the knife ) . ' * , . 

Indeed, a great deal 9f current psycholinguistic ^research 
has focused on the active role that a reader plays in supplying 
information not immediately available in the verbal context. 
This research^*^has assumed that ^reading comprehension is largely 
dependent on information that the* reader -himself supplies, a 
point of view that Frank Smi-th ha^ expressed in the following way: 

The information that passes from the brain 
to the eye is more important In reading than 
the information that passes from the eye to 
the brain. (l97l!^) * ^ . 

This psycholinguistic point of view has been particularly 
useful in reorienting pedagogy as well- as research in reading,, 
a fiEa dominated' for so long by a behavioral ethos that h^d , 
largely precluded serious consideration of the processes of 
comprehension. No matter how great the heuristic value o|^thi*s 
point of view in reading ^pedagogy and research, it should not be ^ 
allowed to blur the fundamental contrast that we have^just out- 
lined between the sources of contextual information ordinarily 
used in processing oral discourse and .those used in processing 
written discourse. In the processing of oral discourse, the 
information that passes from the brain to the ear takes its 
source, to a great extent, from nonverbal dimensione in the" 

^ # 
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context^ of situation. In the processing of vfcritten discourse, 
howver, the. infoimation th4t passes from the "brain to the eye 
takes its source, at least in principle, frj&m the verbal context ^ • 
alone, even though the degree to >*iich th^ infoimation is ^ e 
present in explicit form varies oonsid^rably from text to text. 
In summary, we majr describe th^ prgjce^es of comprehending oral 
^ discourse as -centrifugal as well as centripetal \^.e., they are 

' deictically anchored in the nonverbal dimensions as well as the ; * ^ ' 
verbal dimensions of the context of situation); the processes 
of ^comprehending* written discourse as centripetal (i.e., they 
are deictically 'anchored in the verbal context itself). In 
contrast to oral ^iscpurse, written discourse ma/ be considered 
as elaborating a relatively autonomous form^ one in which the 
information necessary for understanding'*^ ^-^^dividual proposition 
is present within the text itself. 

Given this greater autonomy of written discourse, an indi- 
vidual cannot in an act of reading, at leas't not in one intended 
^ to extract only that information which the writer 'has actually* 

• encoded,, draw upon sources of information beyond the verbal^ 
context in the same way that he does when engaged in oral dis- ^ , 
course. Ye-t^^for an individual whose primary experience of 
language is oral, the crucial information for understanding 
whaf^'words me^^ls located beyond the verbal^^pontext as much as 
it is wiV^in4,W - Indeed, ^from an experiential point of view, 
he is not used tq di^inguis^ing between |h6se two kinds of 
information,. They r<fmi, as it were, a selmless^ weU in his ' 
everyday 'Experience of- 'talking to others. ^As a consequence, 
sueh an individual is inclined dn the act oof reading to draw^ 

• information npt onlj^from^ihe verbal conte^^ but from a la?*^ 
4omain, much as he is accustomed to dping in everyday talfci 
Hence, as a- readef,/he'ma^^^ be* considered as transferring 
strategies for inf;p»a\ion*proaes&ing from: a dia -logical frame 
of interaction (in "wfifch nonverbal \dirn^siG(ns t5f the context > 
of situation provide powerful sources of infopnT^ation") to a, .. 
mono -logical frame (in which the fi^dam'eijtal soutc^s of infor- 
mation are provided by the verbal context) 
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It is at this point that we wish to dxpliqit an 

-assumption that has surfaced time* and again throughout this 

^particular discourse. .Urban mino2|ity students "'are, in general, 
more immersed in oral experience of language than "their main- 

^/Si^ream counterpairts and, as a consequence, *ar^ more pyone,, ^ while 
engaged in readJtng, to transfer. strategies for information pro- 
cessing which they^^e accustomed to using in dialogic fr^es of 
interaction.* In order to illustrate how tfcls transJIer may take 
place, let us tum,^ once again, to the research by Nix and 
Schwarz In which they examined responses of urban minority 
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stu(ient$ to standardized- it^ems used in measuring reading oompre^ _ 
hensipn. We fehall consider the following item, for which certain 
minority student? selected the response pay \iim rather. than the « | 
target response depend on him * ^ . ; 

V ; . 1 -^ 

The posfan^Ji always comes, regardless of the ^ 
j^eather. We can alway/s ' 

A. write to h^m pay him G. depend . ^ 

on him D. Itieair him 

In ^ selecting depend on hlnt y. a student is required, at least 
if he follows the strategy envi^ibn^ ^by< the "testmaker, to view 
the passage as reflecting "a discoursb-4'raine we may characterize 
a^ jjjopo logical. In effect, there is first 'a proposition that 
expresses a generalization atout some pattern of physical events: 

The'^^ps-bnan always comes, regeirdless of the , 41 
weather. , ' 

> 

Tben a proposition follows that expresses a^^eneralization atout 
some human attitude congruent with that pattern of events: 

We can always _depend on .him . • 

The second pix)position closely parallels the first; the second 
merely makes explicit a certain attitude toward the postman that 

. Insults directly from his consistent behavior that the first 
reports. We may describe this kind of discourse frame, so ^ 
characteristic of writing, as reflecting a monologically parallel 
sequence ot propositions, one that contrasts sharply- with the 
dialdgically opposed sequences that characterize everyday conver- 

, 'sation. ' , ' 

. \ The students who selected »pay him , however, viewed this 
passage as reflecting a dialogically opposed sequer^e of pro- 
positions. When these students were asked to give the reasons for 
their choosing ' pay him , they reported that, in their view, the 
first sentence represents the point of view of someone (whom they 
themselves viewed as a kind of straight guy) who says the pre- 
dictable -thing about a postman. The second sentence, however, 
represents the point of view of someojje who really knows^what is . 
■going on. He tells it the way^t is — the postman, like everybody 
else in an off icial- looking uniform, ^is' really just out to get ^ 
money. In effect, they viewed the passage as embodying a dia- 
.logical frame oif interaction rather than a monologi'cal one. ' 
Indeed, when they were asked why" they did not select depend on 
him, they aJiswered that selecting it would have meant just saying 
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in another^ way what had already l^een sa.id» It appears, then, * 
that they bad access to the mono logically psirallel discouirse 
f:pme envisioned by the testmaker, but rejected *it>JLn favor of 
a dialogically opposed one, a frame much more ^potigruent with 
their owiJ*^experience^ of how language is actually used.. In 
effect, it appears that they were transjtefxing strategies for. 
information processing from the dialoglcal frames of inter- 
action to which they, aire' most accustomed, ^ 

Now i,t may be eirgued that, even if one grants that these 
students ^used a different dis^course frame, they still selected 
a response which resulted in a proposition not cohesively 
related to the first. Yet one of the most characteifistic 
norms that govern cohesion in everyday talk is that, whenever 
one person brings up a particular subject,^ a second is then in 
a position to draw on whatever information he or she possesses 
about that' subject. Given this dialogic nom, the second 
persoil's response may be viewed as sufficiently cohesive as / 
long ,as it is connected in some way to the topic^ at hand. 
Hence the choice of pay h^ , which, at first glance, may 
appear to create a proposition not cohesively related to the 
first, does not necessarily violate the norms of cohesion that 
govern dialogic interaction. 

Moreover^ as we pointed out above, within a dialogic frame 
of interaction the cohesive relations between individual pro- 
positions are- not necessarily monologically parallel./ Rather 
the^may be dialogically opjg^sed. In effect, one person says 
something and another counters it. Given this pattern of 
dialogic interaction, the choice of pay him results /in a ' > 
sequence of propositions that may be related in a highly - ' 
cohesive mauiner. For the first proposition represents a 
straight claim about "'the postman" and the second /represents 
an ironic rejoinder to this claim. In effect, the second, 
cohesively presupposes the content of the firity namely, the 
postmaJi always comes, by providing aJi ironic ccmment on It — * 
the reason that the postmaJi always comes is to- get his payoff. 

In fact, the cohesive irony to be found in the second 
piPj^jX)sition is marked, in particular, by the presence of 
j^ ^a^jr^s ("we can always pay him"), the very*word used, in the 
^^*^^rerst propos i tion to mark the postman's persistence. SucYy^^^ 
di^alogic repetition of a particular word, often marked by 
r-iliBing-f ailing stress, is a common means of expressing irony 
inf everyday speecjji.l^ ^ 
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Ihe passage provides cues oth^f thein the repetition of always 
* which may have motivated the urban, minority students' use of "a 
dialogic frame of interaction. In the first place, the construc- 
tion of the test item itself may have contributed to their using 
this frame. The first proposition was given in complete form, 
the second In only partial form, "jn effect, the students them- 
selves had to complete the second proposition, much as, in a 
dialogic frame of interaction, they have to create their own 
response to the verbal act of another. 

' Moreover, th^ second proposition was initiated by we, a 
deictic form whose powerful effects on the interpretation of 
another passage we have already considered. In addition, the 
first proposition is initiated with deictic the, which may have 
signaled for these students a dialogic fraSne similar to the -one 
used for the other passage; in effect, one in which the sender 
of thejjiessage is viewed as afe^uming that its receiver(s), on thf, 
'basis of informatibn provided by nonverbal dimensions in the 
context' of situation, possess knowledge of the situation he or 
she is talking about. 

In this instance, the construction of such a discourse frame 
on the basis the initial the alone is probably not wantoted; 
for it appesLTsxo be functioning generically; that is to say, it 
is introducing a nominal, postman , that represents all members of 
the class, to which that , nominal potentially refers, much as lion 
refers to\ll lions in a sentence such as The lion is the king of 
animals . should be noted, however, that this generic function 
^ * of the appear^ to be particularly marked for written discourse; 

ctnd so, once ^ain, these students, by virtue of their particular 
. ^cultural experience of language, might possibly have had less 

- access to this generic function, tending therefore to interpret 
^ ttie as initiating discourse deictically anchored ^in nonverbal 
^ dimensions of the context of situation. ^ 

We do not have sufficient space for any further characteriza- 
tion -of the ways in which strategies for processing information 
within oral dJ.scourse are used in processing information within 
\ written discourse. Nor do we have space to discuss what peUa- 
• gogical approaches mi^t be appropriate in dealing with such 

transfer. We will discuss pedagogy much more fully in the article 
^to follow. We woulci like, however, to note that, given the 
problems ontlined above, oral reading by students can be peda- 
gogically useful, contrary to what certain reading specialists 
< sometimesplaim. For ^t may reveal intonatipnal patterns that 
provide (jrucial evidence for understanding the discourse frames 
that st^ents use in* interpreting written prose. If, for example, 
students in reading the above passage, .were to pronounce always 
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in the second sent-ence with a certain rising- falling stress, a 
teacher might then lye in a positidn to understand that they 
were viewing the passage as embodying a dialogic frame of inter- 
action, one in >rtiich the second proposition functions as an j 
ironic rejoinder to the first, 

^'Moreover, much more attention nee<is to be directed to the ,^ 
functiopal interrelations' between the expressive resources that 
are characteristic of oral and^wfltten discourse. As we have 
, already jshown, there are ways of expressing certain information 
in written foija, that is ordinarily realized by nonverbal or 
pafaverbal means *in a speech situation. A pedagogical approach 
to reading comprehension that is sensitive to problems of oral 
interference would naturally attempt to deal with these 
functional interrelations. For example, .the use of isrtiat has 
been traditionally called figurative language in written dis- 
course, drawing, as it does, upon connotative rather than 
denotative meaning, may express the particular kind of infor- 
mation often realized ^by nonverbal or para verbal means in a 
speech situation. 1? ^ 



Summary ^ ! * 

In order to conclude the second part of this article, let 
us briefly reconsider the major lines that we have followed in 
^ developing a perspective on certain reading problems of urban 
minority students^ a perspective that has been designed to 
counter the one Held by proponents of language deficit. After' 
ending our criiW^tie^of their position with an extended dis- 1 
cussion of deixis, we first employed tHis concept in describfiag 
the general relations of language 'to culture. Drawing upon 
various bodies of research, we developed the notion that all 
verbal communication is necessarily deictically anchored in the 
cultural space that its pagrticipants inhabit, much^as it is 
deicticsQly anchored in the physicsd^ space they liAabit, We 
then applied the concept of deixis in^tlie more sjjecific domain , 
of discourse, claiming that oral and written modes differ 
fundamentally in the degree to-which an^ individual jfroposition 
is deictically anchored in the verbal context. We claimed that - 
^ within written discourse the information necessary for prp- 
; .jcQssing an individual proposition is, in general, -provided to 
^ ^^^^ greater extent by the verbal context. It was^then 
posited that urban minority stCidents,*'"'^* virtue of their - 
^ greater immersion in oral culture, reflect a strong tendency 
to. transfer strategies /or ^formation processing from oral 
discourse to writ ten. discourse. 'Some of the WfCys in which 
such transfer takes placp were then illustrate by analyzing 
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the gtiaiegies''certain urban minority students used in resppnding 
i^<rti''standaidized passage item of reeiding compjehension. 

As a me&ns of providing a general concliision for* this 
' "aAicle/ let us recall a certain"' view of reading that was expressed 
inVthe opening paragraph. At that point, we defirifed reading not 

* simply as a pragmatic activity that^ human beings engage in so that 

• they may obtain particular .bodies of infoimation, but rather as an 
activity that eng^es the imaginative faculties of the whole person 
Given this largef view of the activity of pesfling, it is important 
that urban minority students* capacity for imaginative interpre- 
tation of written prose, exemplified in some of the responses that 

♦ we have exainined, not be^ diminished while they axe in the process 
of acquiring mastery over certain interpretive norms that govern 
the use of infoimation provided by verbal context in written dis- 

' ^course Indeed, as "indicated b^certain of these students* 
responses. 'in the above example^Ptoieir reading problems are 
engendered, , contrary to what proppnents of l^guage deficit have 
claimed, by what might be considered' an*"excess" rather than a 
"deficit," Drawing upon the strategies, for infoimation processing/ 
to which they are^accustoked in dialogic frames of interaction, 
they generate more infoimation than the verbal ^-cmrbe^ In^written 
. discourse can -^support • As ihey acquire 'certain techniques for 
delimiting the amount of infoimation they can draw from verbal 
"contexjt in" processing written disQOurse, they must not lose the 
capacity for. total engagement of their imaginative fabulties in 
the act of reading. Indeed, their educational experience, ideally, 
shovild^ provide them with' a sense that multiple frames of ref e^rence 
can be legitimately used in obtaining complex forms of meaning 
from print* As a consequence, tfeey would not be left with a . 
senseT'a^ they so often are,' that, in the act of reaiding, they 
mpst r^eject their own cultural frames ;0f reference. Rather they 
would view their own cultural frames as complementary to other' 
f^rames, useful in garnering the multi]^le possibilities of meaning 
. ^that a^ text can engender. For, in the fijlgil analysis, the hiost 
' complete act of reading is one which involves judicious discrimJ,^ 
riation among the* various possibilities of /meaning that a par- ' 
ticular text can offer., - ' ' ^ 
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1. Giyen.tbe .highly, general framework of a review article, 
the terms '•mainstream'* and "minority" will be used, a matter 
of stylistic economy, in their popular sense. "Mainstream" will 
be used as a means of identifying members of a^wide range of 
ethnocultural groups whose background is primarily European', 
"minority" as, a means of identi|^ying members of a wide range of 
ethnociflLtural groups lAiose background is not primarily European. 
"Ihe use of these terms is not intended to suggest that the 
various '"mainstream" groups, takeh- individually, cannot be con- 
sidered as cultural minorities as well. Nor is it intended to 
suggest that,- either among "mainstream" or "minority" students, 
there is not a wide ran^e'of cultural knowledge, attitudes, and 
valines that deteimine> in quite different ways, the kinds of 
meaning obtained from prijnt. Such, detailed analysis of cul-tural 
difference is, " however, beyond thfe scope of a review article. 

^2. The preceding characterizcition rejiresents Bernsliein s 
po;adtion at the time that language deficit researchers such 
as Bereiter and Engelmami"drew upon it. Since that time his 
position has changed consitlerably. Perhaps the most fundamental 
change is* that he now makes a distinction between "codes" and 
"speech .vaoriants," the latter reflecting the constraints of 
particular comraunl'cative contexts^ feuch a^ the "regulative ;^" the 
"instructional," the, "interpersonal," and -the "imaginative." 
Within an interpersonal context, for example, an elaborated 
code" may be realized as a "restricted vari'ant." 'Hence Bernstein 
no longer posits continuous switching of "codes" as a person 
moves from one communicative context to another. 

3. This double marking of negation'? usually discontinuous 
in form, is an extremely .common feature of languages throughout ^ 
"^the world; and it ife quite common hheX the two maxkers, as in the. 
case of nonstandard English wher6 li)th are /n/-vinitiated, 
resemble each other i^ surface foim.- In early forms of wri|.ten* 
English, for'example, two* or- more markers of negation were^ 
/n/- initiated, as illustrated in the^following ^sentence f&ift 
Chaucer J "He never yet no *vileynye ne sayde . . . ." 4 

Such discontinuous marking appears to be motivated by the 
fact that thejsbope of negation is highly variable in natural 
languiages; that is to ilay, the jBlement(s) 'actually' subjfect to 
negation may va^ in a particular predica'^ion,-^ Hence what is 
subject .to negSttion may be enclosed by two markers, thereby 
creating a more precise expression of the scope of negation, 
as illustrated by the following examples: from Hausa, a widely^ 
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spoken language in West Africa (the two markers of negation are 
each realized as ba): , ^ * ^ * - 



Positive 



Negative 




(1) 



Complete Predicate: 
Ba su tambaye shi ba , 
"Thejr didn't ask him."" 
Scope limited to ' 
Topi cali zed Subject: 
" Ba su ba suka tambaye shi. 
"It's not they who asked him. 
Scoi)e Limited to 
Topicalized Complement: 
Ba shi ba; suka'tambayi . • 
"It's, not him they asked." 



Sun tambaye shi. 
"They asked hiiji. 



(2) 



(3) 



h. A speaker might utter the ^phrase on. the tablQ with a 
;certain tone of ^x^asperation, signaling that^the listener should 
have been aware that the book was, indeed, on the' table. 

5.. Jt should be noted that Hess and Shipman did ^in fact pro- 
vide statistical data indicating that children in the -lower-class 
group in t6e study' performed the sorting tasks less well. ThXs 
lower standaLrd of performance cannot, however, necessarily be 
accounted, for by the less explicit verbal style of interaction 
between lower-clasps mouthers and children. ^Any' adequate, explanation 
of tljjSir lower performance would have to take accduht of a number 
dr factors; ^perhapfe the most fundamental of which would be their 
apparently greater unfamiliarity with the nature and purposes of . 
the task they^were engaged in. ^ 



'6. The reductive processes th^at operate' on inner speech are, 
of course,, much more radical than those that operate -en public 
speech. They appear," at times, to produce, a kind of "pure predi- 
cation," i^ which the subject is continuously rendered obsolete, 
hy vil»tue)of the fact that it is always known. Since the sender 
of the message is ^so its receiver, a subject is, in one sense, 
already* old ^at the actual moment of its encoding. 

As Vygotsky 'observed, the most^ exacting characterization of 
the .radicqil reduction of imier speech has come from literature 
r^-ther th^ from ^cience./^^The search for >n adeqii^te means of 
representing .this reduction^ which ^Vygot sky noted in the work^of 
nineteenth^centviry writers such as Gogol, ha^ been advanced con- 
siderably in th^'^work of twentiethvcentury wi^iters such as, Joyce. 




Although the analogy is an apt one, it should not 
fcure the fact that an external point of. view is bidinarily 
signaled^ at legist to some degree, in. a sculpted figure eis well. X 
Consider, for example, the external TOiRt of view consistently \ 
signaled by the decidedly f3?ontal in human -figures* within \ 

Greek traditions of sculpture. ^^^^ ^ ^''v 






8, As illustrated^J^M^he reseaxqh reviewed by Glucks^berg,-. 
Krauss, and Higgins, the participants ^do not "necessarily share* 
the .same point of view in a particular" aci of verbal communica- 
tion. As a cpnsequence, the deictic processing may be biased on 
the left-right axis of ^only one of the participants* Indeed, v 
the speaker and hearer may be so placed that deictic processing 
, anchored in one's point of view would be^direc'tly opposed to ^ 
deictic, processing anchored in th^ other's. A^ a matter of 
stylistic convenience, however, the more^general/term partici - 
pant , contrasting witb field , will be used rather than^HJje 
^si)eciflc terms speaker or hearer. ' * 

/ ' ' ' ' « / 

^ 9. It may be observed that 'deictic istrategies contrasi;/ for 
the processing of to the left of and in front ^gf . In the former, 
the participants construct a spatial field in^which the- entity 
functioning ^ reference point is viewed as possessing an 
orientation parallel -to' their own. In the lattpr, the partici- 
pants const_ruct a spatial field in 'which .the qntity^, functioning as 

'reference point .is viewed gis possessing an orientation opposed 
to their own. As we '^will observe later^X'the strategy in which 
a parallel orieritation ^is ascribed to the reference point is \ 
predominantly used by aembers of certain .cultures for processing 
locative constructs t^at represent spatial relations along the ' 

.frontal axis as well ^is the sagittal oney(i.e4, the left-right 
axis) . - • 

10. It may be noted that^ students iji Port-au-Prince, Haiti, 
^demonstrated an even ^greater use of the ^^arti^ipant-aligned 
! strategy, reflecting,' as It were, an even stibnger influence of 
the ethnocultural heritage of West ^Africa. It should be observed, 
however, that a pcirticipant-aligned strategy for processing loca- 
tive phrases .that include lexical items for- "front"7jeg[id "back" 
'is by no means evidenced only in West Africa.' Onrthe basis of 
pilot research with students ^from different parts of the world, 
^ it appears that this ^strategy is normative in a great number of 
'* languages in Africa, ^the .Middle East, arid pogsibly in certain ^ 
^ parts of Asia^. I^orebver, the distribution of these strategies ' 
among members of a"^ multicultural speech kiommunity illustrates ^ ^ 
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the* different ways 'in wbi^h'--"arilngui5tic resoufcr~x5aH-4>B_use(i in . , 
a single setting. — For" example, a recent research project carried 
out in a secondary school on aa^sraeli kibbutz revealed aftenif i- 
cant differences between -therstrategies of students with a*^ # 
Europe an.. cultural background (Ashkenazik) and tHose with ^ Middle 
- Eastern cultural background (Sephaa^dic) . The students with a 
Sephardic background made much greater use of the participant- 
aligned strategy ofi tasks like the above one (Aronowitz & Hill, 
4n ^preparation) . ^ ^/ 

\ll. ,Jn our research in the New York metropolitan area, we 
disco^rered that a signific^t proportion of primary school 
childribn, .no matter what their cultural background, are not 
necesscirii^^ const^iiied by the' given ^point^ of view thai a picture 
neqessar3>l3( reflects. Whether this lack of constraint is par- 
K^cularly characteristic of minority' children and, if so, wHat 
are the cuJ.-feurauL reasons, are questions that need to be addressed. 
Certainly' the ^interpretation ^of a pictoria^lly mediated", point of 
view can vary from ones culture to aJiother. We- have discovered, 
,for exampl^, tha^> Hausa-speaMng child^reri in English-speaking 
sch90ls in) Nigeria may experience confusion in interprfeting. th$ 
terms "foreground" arid^ "bac!^ground"*'with respect to a' picture. 
In their oim descripti^on of a picture with no intrinsically 
determined^ axes of orientation (i.e.,. a natural landscape) they 
may identify^ in speaking Hausa, the space represented' as "farther 
away" witl| the i^erm ^aba da "to the fore/front" the space repre- 
•serited as'Vnearer" with the term. ^baya da "to the back.;" Thus the 
participant- aligned strategy described earlier is opeiktive in 
ini^erpreting the ori^J-ational properties of "symbolizing space" 
as well as^ those of. "symbolized space^^' ^ 

I ; "X I 

-12. ^These are the terms used- by linguists h\ describing the 
two forms >^f or we that many languages possesa. For example, J.n 
Fulfulde, la wi(^ely spoken language in West ^fxica, "inclusive we" 
. is represented by eden .iaha > :"exclusive we '"^ by \ in .jehi . A 

similar .distinctioa is real;!^ by intonation inNceitain dialects 
I of spoken^ English. Thfi^intiM is a partlpula:i^y potent tool 
for socia]. interaction. lajfoii^ members of the black spf ech c6m- 
munity, particularly when t^ey are communicating across cultural 
boundaries that they wish to keep firmly established. i \ 

'I3. The responses of these students might have been^ moti- 
vated, toj a great extent, by their. 6wn urban experienjbe. fey 
' contrast,] minority students in rural areas might be considprably . 
less dispDsed to this particular w.ay of readings the .j^afe^age, even 
though thby, too, may have personally experienced poverty. Orj the 

'i ■ • ■ ■ . ■ ^ : ; ^-^ 
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iDasis bf their rulal experience, such students fljiight be less- 
inclined, for example,' to oppose a swiioming pool. and a riv^r 
as symbols of wealth and poverty. 




is one of " inali enr 
ienable possession," 



1^. The relationship of car to m 
able possession,** as opposed to one 

illustrated in ^ the relationship ofj_jfe^, a person to a car 
(e.g.. That's Sarah's car ). In J^ll^orphplogical structure 
of ceartain languages, these two^^fii^ of pdssp6sion are 
obligatorily represented, in. con^|gL^tw ways, just as, iii 



the discourse structure of Englis7rT^\other Xlinguages, they 
, are i^presented in contrasting ways, atVleast' with respect to 

the ways in which deictic elements such ^ the aire used to 
J signa^ that certalp information may be c(|)n^idered^s given.' 

15* Bransfo^d, Barclay, and Franks^, 1972; Bra^isford and 
' Franks, 1971; Bransford and Johnson, 1972, * 1973 Brown, 1973; 

Carrdll and Freedl^; 1972; Chafe, ^972, ^^1^^? Cl4rk, 1975; 

Craik and Lockhart, 1972; Davis, 1971;" Dijk, 1972,, 1973a, 
^ 1973b; Franks and Bransford, 1972, ,197^; Frederiksen, 1975; 

Freedle, in, press; Centner, 1976; Grimes, 1972, 1975; Halliday 

and Hasan, 1976; H^is, 197^; Haviland arxd Clark, 197^; Johnfeorf, 

Bransford, and Solomon, 1973; Just andjciark, d973; Kintsch, 
, 1972, 197^; Kintsch and Dijk, in press| Kjntsch, et al ., 1975; 

Kintsch ai^Keenan, 1973; .Handler and Johnson, 1977; Moeser, 
- 1976; Offii, 1973; Paris and Carter, 1973; Paris ^d Lindauer, 

1976; Peafcdtti, 1973; Rieger, 1976; Schank, 1973; Schank 
. and Colby, i^73; Simmons, 1973- ' ^ 'A 

16. , It sliould be noted that these students do not 
, necessarily belieye that a postmaji^ always gets a payoff. 
Rather they may have been engaging in a certain kliid of 
rhetorical play, one in which a certain proposition is used 
to cpunter another, even, though neither of them is necessarily 
believed to be true. Indeed, since the first proposition may 
have contradicted their own sen^e of how a postman behaves on 
a job, it may have encouraged a certain rhetoricfal flourish in 
their selection of a response. This kinaiof dialogic inter- 
play: among urban minority students3has*been fre<^uently noted, ' 
particularlv in research by Abraham (l970,. 1^972), Kochmann 
(1969» 1972), Mitphell-Keman (l972). and Labov '( 1973) . 

' I ^' > ' ^ I ^ r ' - ' 

* ^ 17. In La Revolution Poetique ^ul^e Kristeva makes 
similar point in |Lnaiyzing the radical transformation of 
poetic e3q)r^ssion' in the historical transition from oral 
culture to literate culture. She views "^the literate 
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having been faced with the need to discover some means for 
transmitting in writing idiat the oral poet had transmitted 
1^ tone of voice. and .body gesture, Kristeva argues that this 
quest fo.r^ an equivalent means, in most instaiigg g , , to a form 
of poetic expression that may be characterize5as "rbm^ic," 
In effect, the literate ^poet was attempting to find some^ means 
of expressing the affective dimensions that had been expressed 
by voice and body rhythms in oral performance. 
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